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THE Dominant AREA OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SENSITIVITY 


N° ONE will gainsay that intercul- 
tural relations and international 
understanding constitute the domi- 
nant area of educational sensitivity 
today. Scarcely an issue of the School 
Review has appeared in recent years 
in which this problem has not been 
discussed; and the impressive mass of 
news releases, magazine articles, bul- 
letins, brochures, monographs, and 
books which continue to come to the 
editor’s desk between issues indicates 
a growing concern about human rela- 
tions—man to man, group to group, 
community to community, and nation 
to nation. Learning how to live to- 
gether amicably has emerged as the 
foremost educational objective. The 
timeliness and the magnitude of this 
problem warrant further editorial 
comment as a million educational 
workers open a new school year. 
Our concern about intercultural and 
international education stems from a 
number of sources. The recent global 
war and its aftermath served to focus 
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our attention sharply upon human re- 
lations. In the throes of war we were 
prone to seek for the cause of conflict 
among men, and in the efforts to build 
a lasting peace we seek with no less 
fervor to understand man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. Too, the shrinking of the 
world through the virtual annihilation 
of distance has brought forcefully to 
our attention the fact that all men are, 
geographically at least, our neighbors. 
Geographically the world is now one 
large community, but in this new 
world live peoples of diverse ideologi- 
cal backgrounds, value patterns, and 
cultures. We have come to realize, 
somewhat tardily to be sure, that the 
technological changes which have pro- 
duced the new geographical commu- 
nity must be met, if we are to have 
one world and one people, with uni- 
versal understanding and good will 
among the peoples of the earth. We 
have come to see a bit more clearly 
that neighbors must be neighborly 
and that neighborliness implies mu- 
tual understanding and respect. 

A second factor in our growing con- 
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cern about learning how to live to- 
gether arises out of sheer fear of catas- 
trophe, fear of another global war as 
horrible and devastating as the mind 
of man can conceive. The literature re- 
lating to intercultural education and 
international relations is filled with 
dire predictions of civil war at home 
and self-annihilation and final de- 
struction on a world-wide scale unless 
somehow we learn to live together. It 
is as if we were being told, at the point 
of a pistol, “‘ Be good, or else!” 
Certainly this writer would not 
minimize the grave danger that lies 
ahead for all mankind unless some 
way is found to live as neighbors, but 
he is dubious about the long-term edu- 
cational wisdom of such a message of 
damnation. One must grant that the 
message of damnation in the religious 
realm has for centuries been a power- 
ful force in keeping men on the 
straight and narrow path, but coupled 
with it was the no less potent force of 
the message of salvation. There are 
positive incentives for living the good 
life. Peaceful life among men has its 
intrinsic worth which somehow seems 
to be lost in the current efforts to 
persuade men to avert final catastro- 
phe. The challenge to educational 
workers is to promote a program of 
intercultural and international educa- 
tion focused on the positive and in- 
trinsic incentives for peaceful and ami- 
cable living among men. Men desire 
more than escape from destruction. 
There appears to be a third reason 
for the widespread interest in educa- 
tion for better human relations, name- 
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ly, the need for improved relations be- 
tween minority groups and the so- 
called “dominant” groups and among 
the minority groups themselves. Our 
programs in intercultural education 
are activated by a desire to improve 
the democratic way of life here at 
home, to extend our concept of de- 
mocracy to include social and eco- 
nomic democracy. The growing com- 
plexity of social, economic, and politi- 
cal living in our own country, the ten- 
sions resulting from increased social 
mobility and migrations of people, 
and a growing awareness of our own 
shortcomings in exemplifying to the 
world the democratic way of life have 
served to focus attention upon inter- 
group living. A war was fought to safe- 
guard our shores from invasion and to 
preserve or to restore the democratic 
way of life in the fer corners of the 
world. Our present sense of moral ob- 
ligation for perfecting that way of life 
in our own country as a beacon light 
to the rest of the world plays no small 
role in making intercultural and inter- 
national relations the dominant area 
of educational sensitivity in our 
schools today. 


Materials on A few years ago when 
intercultural intercultural education 
education was introduced into the 

school curriculum, teach- 
ers found a dearth of materials. In- 
formative materials and instructional 
materials were scarce. Such is no long- 
er the case. Indeed, the productive ef- 
forts of people interested in this field 
have been amazing. 
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The June, 1946, issue of the English 
Journal is devoted exclusively to inter- 
cultural education. Under the able di- 
rection of Dr. Louise M. Rosenblatt, 
of Brooklyn College, New York, as 
guest editor of this issue, an unusually 
competent group of writers were ob- 
tained to prepare articles relating to 
the role which the English teacher can 
play ‘‘to keep unbroken the magnetic 
chain of humanity.’’ Among the four- 
teen contributors are found such emi- 
nent names as Thomas Mann, James 
T. Farrell, and Edna Ferber. Copies 
of this special issue may be obtained 
at thirty-five cents each from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chi- 
cago 21, Illinois. 

A much more ambitious project was 
undertaken by another national or- 
ganization of teachers, the National 
Council for the Social Studies. A sub- 
stantial grant of funds from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews (provided through the agency of 
the American Council on Education) 
enabled the National Council for the 
Social Studies to undertake a compre- 
hensive study on a nation-wide scale. 
The study sought primarily to secure 
from teachers in all sections of the 
country reports of promising prac- 
tices in intergroup and intercultural 
education in the social studies. The 
fruits of the study are now available 
in a volume of 366 pages entitled 
Democratic Human Relations, pub- 
lished by the National Council for the 
Social Studies as its sixteenth year- 
book (1945). Part One presents a the- 
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oretical framework for intergroup edu- 
cation. The three chapters which con- 
stitute Part One “‘deal with purposes, 
curriculum, and learning activities, 
and supply a rationale of ideas to be 
applied to the practices which follow.” 
Part Two consists of five chapters “de- 
voted to promising practices in inter- 
cultural education.” Copies of the 
yearbook are available in paper bind- 
ing for $2.00 and in cloth for $2.30. 
Address communications to the Exec- 
utive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Further evidence of the interest of 
national organizations of teachers and 
educators in this problem is found in 
the May, 1946, issue of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Journal, which is the official or- 
gan of Pi Lambda Theta, honorary 
professional organization of women in 
education. This special issue bears the 
subtitle “Prejudice and the Peace.” 

The Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy through Education of the 
National Education Association has 
also issued a recent pamphlet entitled 
More than Tolerance, which contains 
helpful suggestions to teachers on 
intergroup education. The basic prin- 
ciples on which a sound program of 
intergroup education should proceed 
are cogently stated in the following 
paragraphs found in the pamphlet un- 
der the question ‘“What Does This 
Bulletin Propose?” 


There is no panacea for the problem of 
intergroup relationships. The situation be- 
gan in America even before the first white 
man set foot on the continent. The struggles 
between Indian tribes were merely increased 
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in ferocity by the white man’s presence and 
his instruments of destruction. With the 
passage of time many new racial groups came 
to America, each with its own purposes, be- 
liefs, and customs. We became a nation of 
nations. Of necessity we learned to live to- 
gether within the pattern of developing 
American principles as set forth in the fed- 
eral and_ state constitutions. Homes, 
churches, schools, business, community 
activities, and governmental processes built 
up traditions of acceptable behavior and re- 
lationships. Hence, the first conclusion is that 
the problem is not new to America; it has been 
for generations the object of thoughtful and con- 
structive influences. 

Basically there are two approaches to the 
maintenance of an acceptable social pattern 
of behavior. One is the autocratic imposition 
of rules by a few powerful individuals accom- 
panied by appropriate punishment for those 
who deviate from the announced standards. 
The second approach is one of building up 
individual and group acceptance of stand- 
ards with the maximum of self-discipline by 
each individual. The second approach is 
largely educational in purpose and method. 
It is slower in development but more perma- 
nent in results. Therefore, the approach of a 
democratic society to the problem of intergroup 
relationships must be primarily through edu- 
cational methods. 

Prejudice is an acquired characteristic. 
Young children play together without racial 
feelings. They are not concerned with re- 
ligious differences. Economic wealth means 
little to them. They judge each other on the 
basis of friendliness, generosity, sportsman- 
ship, and other types of behavior. Their dis- 
approvals are transitory—rarely so deeply 
rooted as to result in persecution. Any tend- 
ency to inflict pain and penalties can be 
shaped easily to more wholesome patterns. 
It follows, therefore, that the education program 

for group understanding must begin early both 
at home and in the school. 

The development of wholesome ways of 
behavior is not merely a matter of teaching 
precepts. It is not enough to say to a child, 
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“Do as I say, not as I do.” Schools will not 
make progress with the building of inter- 
group understanding if teachers themselves 
exhibit prejudices. Nor will the program ad- 
vance in a community climate where dis- 
criminations and prejudices abound. Good 
character develops in a school and a com- 
munity where individuals can practice co- 
operation and fair play. Therefore, education 
for intergroup understanding is more than a 
matter of courses and curriculums, it must also 
include opportunities to practice group living 
in a favorable environment. 

Most intergroup relationships take place 
on the community basis. It is here that indi- 
viduals representing various groups must 
live, work, and play together. It is at the 
community level that most groups exhibit 
their customs and beliefs in a manner that 
may be annoying to their neighbors. Many 
restraints upon antisocial behavior are com- 
munity restraints. Jt ts clear, therefore, that 
the building of group understanding must be- 
gin at and be adapted to the community level. 

The traditional American approach to 
any group problem involves discussion, pro- 
posals for solution, further discussion, re- 
vision of plans, group decision, and eventual- 
ly action. Through these processes all citi- 
zens learn not only the facts of the problem 
but ways of working together. Often time 
might be saved by one or two individuals 
telling the community what it should do and 
how it should proceed. But time gained by 
fiat is usually lost later through indifference 
or dissension. Therefore, the wise teacher will 
recognize the necessity for community discus- 
sion, experimentation, acceptance, and action; 
he will not attempt to impose his ideas no 
matter how wise he may be. f 


Copies of More than Tolerance may 
be obtained from the National Edu- 
cation Association for fifteen cents a 
copy, with discounts for quantity or- 
ders. 

Two additional publications in this 
area merit comment in these notes. 
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The first is an eighty-two-page pam- 
phlet entitled The Teaching of Inter- 
national and Intercultural Undersiand- 
ing in the Public Schools of California. 
It is a report of a study conducted by 
W. Henry Cooke, professor of history 
in the Claremont Graduate School, 
under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Center of San Francisco. The 
author states that the study was un- 
dertaken, printed, and distributed “in 
the hope that it may awaken an in- 
terest in the re-thinking of processes 
upon which the public schools depend 
for the creation in American society of 
the attitudes which will help our peo- 
ple live understandingly in the mod- 
ern world.” In addition to a report of 
his findings, based on data collected by 
questionnaire and school visits, Pro- 
fessor Cooke presents a thirty-six-page 
bibliography of books and pamphlets 
found useful by teachers and pupils in 
the public schools of California. The 
other publication, also from Cali- 
fornia, is a course of study in ‘World 
Citizenship” (Social Studies Curricu- 
lum Monograph: SS-55, March, 1946) 
issued from the office of C. C. Trilling- 
ham, county superintendent of schools 
of Los Angeles County. The mono- 
graph presents a series of five units of 
instruction designed to teach world 
citizenship through studies in the 
areas of culture, race, geography, eco- 
nomics, and politics. The curriculum 
committee does not necessarily recom- 
mend that the five units be taught in a 
given course. Rather, these are re- 
source units to be taught wherever 
they may seem most useful. Following 
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the units there appears in Appendix 1 
a list of thirty organizations working 
for world understanding and improved 
intercultural relations and in Appen- 
dix 2 a list of selected readings on the 
teaching of world citizenship. 

Finally, the reader’s attention is di- 
rected to a remarkably rich issue 
(June, 1946) of the Intercultural Edu- 
cation News published by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
During 1945-46 the Bureau sponsored 
a series of professional seminars led by 
eight scholars in fields closely related 
to intercultural education: Lawrence 
K. Frank, Fritz Redl, Carl R. Rogers, 
Gordon W. Allport, Kurt Lewin, 
Louis E. Raths, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, and Beardsley Ruml. The read- 
er will find in this issue of the News 
digests of the presentations made by 
the eight seminar leaders. This twelve- 
page publication contains an amazing- 
ly clear and scholarly analysis of the 
central issues in the area of human 
relations. 


Youth play In the foregoing para- 
their part graphs we have de- 

scribed what educators 
and lay adults are attempting to do to 
build a better world. Youth, however, 
is not standing by idly while adults 
try to remake the world. A number of 
efforts have been undertaken recently 
by youth, two of which have been se- 
lected for comment here. Among the 
movements which deserve mention is 
American Youth for World Youth. 
Until recently known as American 
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Youth for European Youth, it has 
broadened its scope to include the 
world. The idea that young people 
can help by their own efforts and not 
merely by collecting from parents and 
other adults is gaining in popularity. 
Today almost three thousand Ameri- 
can schools and youth groups, com- 
prising more than two million students 
and children, are promoting the work 
of American Youth for World Youth. 
Ten thousand gift parcels of food, 
clothing, school supplies, toys, and 
games have already been sent through 
this organization to France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 
This youth movement has the indorse- 
ment of an Advisory Board of dis- 
tinguished educators and laymen, 
with William H. Kilpatrick as chair- 
man of the Executive Board. It pub- 
lishes a News Bulletin, which may be 
obtained on request from the editorial 
offices at 35 East Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York 16, New York. The pur- 
poses of the organization are set forth 
in a “Statement of Policy” which ap- 
peared in the June, 1946, issue of the 
News Bulletin. 

American Youth for World Youth was 
formed to inspire, mobilize, and organize 
American youth all over the country to help 
needy youth in Europe, Asia, and Africa and 
thereby promote active international good 
will and help establish a solid foundation for 
permanent friendly international relations. 

The primary objective is to encourage the 
youth of the United States to establish 
friendly personal relations with children in 
other countries. Wherever these foreign 
friends are in need American youth will help. 
Not merely by letter-writing or even by a 
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gracious bestowing of gifts, only by “doing,” 
by working for and sharing with these over- 
seas friends, can this comradely relationship 
be established. Not by collecting from par- 
ents and others but by the work of their own 
hands can young Americans best express 
and realize their will to help 

It is an essential part of the program of 
American Youth for World Youth that this 
program be planned, organized, and executed 
by the youth themselves, by means of stu- 
dent committees consisting of representa- 
tives of the students of each participating 
school or youth group, and representatives 
of the Executive Committee. An Advisory 
Board of educators and child welfare special- 
ists counsels the Executive Committee, the 
staff, and the student committees, as may be 
needed, on all important problems. The budg- 
et, of course, is passed upon by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the latter also has ulti- 
mate authority as to general policy and 
projects. 

Schools and youth groups promoting this 
program make the necessary contacts and 
send their gifts through the office of Ameri- 
can Youth for World Youth. This in turn 
works through the member-agencies of the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service or deals directly with over- 
seas educational and child welfare authori- 
ties. 

In addition to the growing recog- 
nition that youth has an important 
contribution to make to world peacc 
and human betterment, attention is 
also being directed in educational cir- 
cles to the need for giving young peo- 
ple an opportunity to learn demo- 
cratic living by practicing it. The Na- 
tional Self Government Committee is 
an agency devoted to that end. A re- 
cent news release announces that 
Richard Welling was re-elected chair- 
man of the Committee; Lyman Beech- 
er Stowe, author and lecturer, was 
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elected vice-chairman; and Miss 
Sophia Pollack, secretary-treasurer. 
The National Self Government Com- 
mittee is an educational organization 
which supplies a continuous program 
of information to teachers and stu- 
dents on democratic training in the 
schools. It has more than seven thou- 
sand associate members in high schools 
and colleges in all parts of the country. 
The Committee believes that children 
and young people must practice self- 
government in the schoolroom if they 
are to be able intelligently and effec- 
tively to perform their part in a work- 
ing democracy when they reach adult 
life. 

The work of the Committee has 
now been extended to other countries. 
In his annual report Mr. Welling 
states that a proposal has been made 
to the State Department for the intro- 
duction of student self-government 
and discussion groups in German and 
Austrian elementary schools. Mate- 
rials assembled by the National Self 
Government Committee showing the 
types of student activities in American 
schools have been submitted to the 
State Department for transmission to 
the American officials in charge of 
German and Austrian education over- 
seas. A study of student government 
in American high schools was under- 
taken by the Committee and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form under the 
title Your School and Its Government, 
written by Earl C. Kelley, of Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan, and 
by Roland C. Faunce, chief of second- 
ary education of the Michigan State 
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Department of Public Instruction. 
Among the members of the Associate 
Council of the Committee are such 
piominent leaders as Charles A. 
Beard, John Dewey, Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, and President Hamilton 
Holt of Rollins College. The Commit- 
tee’s offices are at 80 Broadway, New 
York 5, New York. 


Spiritual The foregoing para- 
foundations graphs indicate wide- 
for peace spread and _ intensely 

genuine interest in edu- 
cation for peaceful and fruitful living 
among the peoples of the world. Many 
and varied proposals are set forth to 
achieve these goals. Some would at- 
tain world peace through world gov- 
ernment, some through practice from 
early youth in the techniques of demo- 
cratic living in the home and the 
schoolroom, and some in the eradica- 
tion of prejudice among diverse cul- 
tural groups. Addressing the June 
graduating class at the University 
of Chicago, Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins struck a note conspicuously 
missing in much of the current litera- 
ture on paths to peace. Agreeing that 
we cannot have world peace with- 
out world government, Chancellor 
Hutchins went on to argue that world 
government must be founded upon a 
world community and that world com- 
munity rests upon the universal ac- 
ceptance of the principle of the broth- 
erhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. Chancellor Hutchins concluded 
his address with these challenging 
words: 
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It seems altogether likely that any true 
community must have a spiritual basis. Why 
should we love our neighbors? Why should 
we regard all men as brothers? The brother- 
hood of man must rest on the fatherhood of 
God. If God is denied, or man’s spiritual na- 
ture is denied, then the basis of community 
disappears. If men are brutes like any others, 
then there is no reason why the law of the 
jungle should not prevail among them; there 
is no foundation for our talk of the dignity 
of man or for our notion that one man should 
not regard another as an instrument to be 
used or exploited. If a man has the power, 
why shouldn’t he get all he can, even though 
he gets it at the expense of the weak? Why 
isn’t justice the interest of the stronger? 

Unless we believe that every man is the 
child of God, we cannot love our neighbors. 
Most cats and most dogs are more attractive 
than most men. Unless we see men as chil- 
dren of God, they appear to us as rivals, or 
customers, or foreigners, unrelated to us ex- 
cept as means to our ends. Even if all men 
could in some way come to know what was 
good and to see the goods in the right order; 
even if all men had acquired the highest cul- 
ture, the competition for material goods 
among them and the intellectual differences 
between them would still tear them apart. 
But these struggles and differences can be 
composed and the human community can 
arise as men meet in the religious dimension 
and each man sees each other man as a child 
of God. 

“But,” you say, “why do I need to see 
men this way? I am a humanitarian and a 
liberal. I will help my fellow-men without 
worrying about whether we have a common 
Father. I will work for better housing, short- 
er hours, higher wages, and greater educa- 
tional opportunity for all mankind. I will 
oppose discrimination among men on the 
basis of race, creed, or color. I will moderate 
my desires, seek to get culture, and practice 
the social virtues twenty-four hours a day. 
What more do you want?” 
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I will admit that if the whole world prac- 
ticed Aristotle’s Ethics, the whole world 
would be much better off than it is today. 
But I doubt if any single man, to say nothing 
of the whole world, can practice Aristotle’s 
Ethics without the support and inspiration 
of religious faith. This Aristotle himself 
seemed to recognize; for the ideal man whom 
he holds up to our admiration is one who is 
almost divine. The modern critic is inclined 
to scoff at the Aristotelian phrase that men 
are rational animals. It is no longer fashion- 
able to refer to the rationality of man. But 
Aristotle was saying not merely that men 
were rational but also that they were animal. 
Because men are animal, because the flesh is 
weak and life is hard, the virtues cannot be 
consistently practiced without divine aid. 

The humanitarian effort, moreover, is 
vitiated by the sense of superiority which it 
implies. It becomes another form of self- 
seeking and self-glorification. If you set out 
to do other people good, it is difficult to avoid 
the ultimate conclusion that you can do them 
good because you are better than they are. 
To found a durable community, we must 
have a deep sense of our own unimportance 
and a deep conviction of the importance of 
others. That sense and that conviction can- 
not be sustained by any merely mundane 
considerations. They require us to meet our 
fellow-men upon a spiritual plane. 

If we want world peace, a world commu- 
nity, and a world state that will last, there- 
fore, we must promote a moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual revolution throughout the 
world. To try to get all we can, to breed more 
barbarians, to regard one another as so many 
animals, rational or not, will lead us inevita- 
bly to the final catastrophe. It is very late; 
perhaps nothing can save us. But, if we can 
take for our motto, “Enough—and no 
more”; if we can gain for ourselves a co- 
herent system of ideas concerning the world 
and humanity; if we can mean the father- 
hood of God when we say the brotherhood of 
man, then we may have one more chance. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 

INCE the cessation of hostilities, 
and even before, considerable 
thought and activity have been di- 
rected toward the complicated and 
stupendous task of re-educating the 
peoples with whom we were recently 
at war. The term “re-education,” so 
commonly used, implies that the peo- 
ples of Japan and Germany had been 
miseducated in the years and decades 
preceding the war. Of that there can 
be no doubt. But what to uproot and 
how, what to replace and how—these 
have been baffling problems. Our 
early efforts in Italy and Germany 
have been criticized by some who fear 
imposition from above or outside. 
Undoubtedly, serious and far-reaching 
mistakes were made. American edu- 
cators were unschooled in the art of 


re-educating whole peoples in short 
order. 


Whatever misgivings we 
may have had over the 
initial efforts at re-edu- 
cation in Europe, there 
is, this writer believes, basis for much 
encouragement in the Report of the 
United States Education Mission to 
Japan recently submitted to the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. In a forty-six-page litho- 
graphed document, the Education 
Mission sets forth its report on Japa- 
nese education and its recommenda- 
tions for improvement. It is a docu- 
ment filled with understanding of the 
educative process, with faith in the 
ability of the Japanese people them- 
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selves to work out a democratic school 
system and a democratic way of life, 
and with a magnanimous spirit shorn 
of every vestige of a conqueror. This 
report, prepared by the Education 
Mission under the chairmanship of 
George D. Stoddard, is couched in 
the language of a school survey. The 
tenor of the report and an indication 
of the nature of its recommendations 
may be caught from the following 
paragraphs quoted from the Intro- 
duction. 

The United States Education Mission was 
originally proposed by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. Its coming has 
stirred the hopes of not a few liberal Japanese 
educators. Uniting thus the military sum- 
mons and the civilian hope, we come in 
solemn mood at a historic moment. We do 
not come in the spirit of conquerors, but as 
experienced educators who believe that there 
is an unmeasured potential for freedom and 
for individual and social growth in every 
human being. 

Our greatest hope, however, is in the chil- 
dren. Sustaining, as they do, the weight of 
the future, they must not be pressed down 
by the heritage of a heavy past. We would, 
therefore, not only stop wrong teaching but 
also, as far as possible, equalize their oppor- 
tunities, providing teachers and schools to 
inform their minds without hardening their 


In these [areas], as in other matters of 
basic policy, negative measures will be effec- 
tive only as they embody the will of the 
liberal Japanese. Eventually, an education 
that is administered from the top down must 
give way to education conceived as a re- 
sponsibility and a privilege at every level of 
society. Others may help in saving a nation 
from its war lords, as the Allies have helped 
the Japanese, but in the long run a nation 
must free itself. Freedom comes only from 
the practice of freedom 
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We believe in the power of every race and 
every nation to create from its own cultural 
resources something good for itself and for 
the whole world. That is the liberal creed. 
We are not devoted to uniformity; as educa- 
tors we are constantly alert to deviation, 
originality, and spontaneity. That is the 
spirit of democracy. We are not flattered by 
any superficial imitation of our own institu- 
tions. Believing in progress and social evolu- 
tion, we welcome cultural variety all over 
the world as a source of hope and refresh- 


No nation is without some elements of the 
democratic way of life, and no nation has 
them all. The sportsman, who plays the 
game for the love of it, but according to the 
rules, is an exemplar of this way of life. And 
more conspicuously for Japan, the artist 
furnishes an example. He works for the joy 
of the working, learning his discipline not 
from external authority but from the limita- 
tions of his medium. Through many centu- 
ries, Japan has been developing a culture 
touched to its very core with a sense of 
beauty. 

Equality of rights and of duties may be 
come at from wherever a nation is. Some na- 
tions have found their way to equal justice 
by starting with liberty, saving it from 
license by letting rights compete with one 
another until a middle course emerges. 
Japan, which has made an art of social rela- 
tions in a cohesive family system, may come 
at equality from fraternity. 

Whatever the approach, the nation that 
achieves unity through democratic virtues 
will build for itself a new spiritual life, a 
dynamic synthesis of art and science, of all 
its traditions and values. To this end, the 
various religions in Japan have contributed 
and will contribute in so far as they are good; 
have detracted and will detract in so far as 
they are bad. Negatively, Japan’s new 
spiritual life has been already furthered by 
denying ultra-nationalism the right to oper- 
ate under the guise of religion. Positively, 
the guaranty of freedom of religious thought 
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and practice will now enable the Japanese to 
judge their several religions and to embrace 
those forms that give the highest meaning to 
their culture 

We believe that the Japanese themselves, 
under the vital impact of both events and 
ideas, are moving in the direction of a fuller 
meaning of the worth of the individual— 
that they, too, desire a more humane ap- 
proach to the problems of the day. The ful- 
filment of this desire would give Japan a new 
life, spiritual in its import, guaranteeing 
equal opportunity to all religions and ap- 
propriating the contributions of each. 

In education these new directions will 
yield a freedom of teaching and learning at 
all levels. An equality of opportunity will cre- 
ate a new structure of education, open to all 
youth, alike to both sexes. Every student and 
every teacher, we feel, will be encouraged by 
this prospect to look within himself and 
about him, and not only above, in order to 
discover what to do or what to think or what 
to be. In this regard the schools will be 
simply sharing, as schools ought, in a nation- 
wide enterprise, and indeed contributing 
notably to its success. They will join as an 
effective partner the great struggle against 
obscurantism, feudalism, and militarism. 


Internation- The International Con- 
al conference ference on Public Edu- 
on education cation held its ninth ses- 

sion in March. Thirty- 
six governments accepted the invita- 
tion of the Swiss government to con- 
vene in Geneva. This inter-govern- 
mental conference, organized by the 
International Bureau of Education, 
held eleven meetings. The agenda in- 
cluded the presentation of reports 
from various countries on postwar 
problems in education. Two special 
questions received focal attention, 
namely, equality of opportunity for 
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secondary education and the teaching 
of hygiene or health education in pri- 
mary and secondary schools. The de- 
liberations of the conference on the 
question of equality of opportunity for 
secondary education and the recom- 
mendations of the delegates to their 
respective ministries of education 
should be of particular interest to 
readers of this journal. 


1. Admission should depend, as it already 
does in many countries, more on the pupils’ 
previous activity and on the teachers’ reports 
than on the result of an examination bearing 
on knowledge or techniques acquired. 

2. In countries where secondary educa- 
tion is in principle compulsory, the distribu- 
tion of pupils between the different types of 
teaching should be decided largely in the light 
of the systematic investigation of their apti- 
tudes rather than primarily from the pupils’ 
own preferences or those of their parents. 

3. A continuous system of guidance, par- 
ticularly during the first few years of sec- 
ondary education, should offer the pupil fre- 
quent possibilities of trial, choice, and pas- 
sage from one type of school to another. 

4. Such a system of guidance should be 
accompanied by a detailed examination of 
aptitudes, an examination conducted by 
means of psychologically controlled observa- 
tion, and investigation directed more towards 
the study of mental processes than on the 
mere recording of correct results. 

5. The greatest importance should be 
attached to the granting of substantial 
financial aid to gifted but needy children; 
not merely by granting them free tuition, 
scholarships, or monetary grants, but also by 
recouping the parents for the loss of possible 
wages earned by the children, by helping 
towards the cost of board and lodging, and 
by providing for these pupils access to 
sources of information and cultural enrich- 
ment not available in their ordinary environ- 
ment. 


6. In cases where pupils are already in 
paid employment, facilities should be 
granted to them to follow courses, permitting 
them to complete their secondary education. 

7. Special measures should be envisaged 
for young persons whose secondary studies 
have been interrupted through the war. 


Latest word on Further participation 
UNESCO by our country in pro- 

grams of international 
education was assured by the recent 
enactment of the Joint Resolution au- 
thorizing the President to accept mem- 
bership for the United States in the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The 
Joint Resolution also provides for the 
organization of a National Commis- 
sion on Education, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Co-operation. The Commission, 
which will advise the government and 
serve as a link with national private 
organizations in matters relating to 
UNESCO, will consist of one hundred 
members. Sixty of these will be se- 
lected by each of sixty national organ- 
izations interested in education, sci- 
ence, and cultural matters, and the 
remaining forty will be selected by the 
Department of State. President Tru- 
man, in a statement about the Joint 
Resolution said: 


The government of the United States will 
work with and through UNESCO to the end 
that the minds of all people may be freed 
from ignorance, prejudice, suspicion and 
fear, and that man may be educated for jus- 
tice, liberty and peace. If peace is to endure, 
education must establish the moral unity 
of mankind. 


A. ANDERSON 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Harotp A. ANDER- 

SON, assistant professor 
of education and director of student 
teaching at the University of Chicago. 
LEONARD V. Koos, professor of sec- 
ondary education at the University of 
Chicago, reports the status of the 
organization of districts maintaining 
public junior colleges and discusses the 
facts in relation to fundamentals in 
organization. HaroLp H. METCALF, 
dean of Junior boys at the Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois, explains 
group-counseling technique as applied 
in this school. WiLL1AM E. SPAULDING, 
editor in the Educational Department 
of Houghton Mifflin Company, and 
W. Ross Marvin, Highland Park, 
Illinois, both formerly of the editorial 
staff of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, describe the self- 
teaching textbook and discuss ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of its use. 


E. C. BotMErer, director of secondary 
education of the public schools in 
Jackson, Mississippi, reports a plan 
for promoting teacher participation in 
appraising and developing the school 
program. MARGARET KESSLER WAL- 
RAVEN, librarian at the N. R. Crozier 
Technical High School, Dallas, Texas, 
gives criteria for compiling biblio- 
graphic references which are both com- 
plete and correct. The selected refer- 
ences have been prepared by PERcI- 
vAL W. Hutson, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. 


R. PIERCE, princi- 
pal of Wells High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. Ros- 
ERT KEoOHANE, instructor in 
social sciences at the University of 
Chicago. ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, as- 
sociate director of the Educational 
Records Bureau, New York City. TIL- 
TON Davis, Jr., instructor in mathe- 
matics at Morgan Park Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


TIMELINESS OF THE PROBLEM 


Oo EVERY hand one notes predic- 
tions of unprecedented growth 
during postwar years of the junior- 
college movement. The normal rapid 
growth will be accelerated by the limi- 
tation of enrolments in standard col- 
leges and universities. This growth, it 
is believed, will occur both in the en- 
rolments of existing institutions and 
in the establishment of new institu- 
tions, public and private. So far as 
new institutions under public auspices 
are concerned, we may expect local 
units to multiply more rapidly than 
state or regional units, both because 
of their much greater momentum of 
growth in the past and because of 
their established superiority in popu- 
larizing the junior-college level of edu- 
cation." After all, the most important 
reason for establishing public units is 
their democratization of this school 
level, and that type should be fos- 
tered which accomplishes most to- 
ward democratization. 

With the local public junior college 
as the type to be encouraged, the 


1a) Norman Burns, “The State-controlled 
Junior Colleges in Georgia,” School Review, LIII 
(December, 1945), 595-600. 

b) Leonard V. Koos, “Local versus Regional 
Junior Colleges,” School Review, LII (Novem- 
ber, 1944), 525-31. 
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question turns on the districts under 
whose auspices junior colleges should 
be organized and maintained. Oppor- 
tunity for observation suggests that, 
in some communities and states, mis- 
taken policies of district organization 
are being advocated and applied, and 
it seems desirable to canvass the prob- 
lem more or less systematically in 
order to sound a warning against ill- 
contrived developments. This canvass 
will be made (1) by reporting the facts 
concerning the status of the organiza- 
tion of districts maintaining local 
public junior colleges and (2) by con- 
sidering these facts against funda- 
mentals in school-district organiza- 
tion. 


STATUS OF DISTRICTS MAINTAINING 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Junior colleges represented.—The 
evidence used in the inquiry into the 
status of the organization of districts 
maintaining junior colleges was sup- 
plied on a schedule sent in the school 
year 1940-41 to administrative heads 
of all local public junior colleges listed 
in the Junior College Directory for 1940, 
published by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Usable sched- 
ules were returned from 167 institu- 
tions, a number including between 
three-fourths and four-fifths of the 
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local public junior colleges of the 
country. The 167 junior colleges were 
distributed to 23 states—almost half 
the states of the union and all but two 
of the total number of states having 
local public junior colleges. These 
numbers and proportions of junior 
colleges and states are large enough to 
assure representativeness for the pur- 
poses of the inquiry. Because the 
growth of junior colleges and the en- 
actment of legislation implementing 
their organization were largely at a 
standstill during the war period, it 
may be assumed that the district situ- 
ation today is not notably different 
from that here described, even though 
the junior college is on the threshold 
of extraordinary development. 

Kinds of districts and ty pes of junior- 
college organization.—The kinds of dis- 
tricts by which local public junior col- 
leges were maintained in situations 
studied are listed in the left-hand col- 
umn of Table 1. The frequency for 
each kind is indicated in the paren- 
theses immediately following its desig- 
nation. By far the most frequent kind 
of district found to be maintaining 
junior-college work is the city-school 
district. Fully three-fifths of all junior- 
college situations represented are in 
this large group. These districts are 
sometimes known by other names, 
such as “independent district” or 
“first-class district,” but all have the 
common characteristic of being unit 
districts in the sense that they main- 
tain schools at all levels—elementary 
(often including kindergarten), high- 
school, and junior-college. 
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High-school districts maintaining 
junior-college work are much smaller 
in number, totaling only twenty-four, 
or fewer than a fourth in the city- 
district group. It is probably gratui- 
tous to point out that the schools 
maintained by these districts include 
only high-school and junior-college 
years (not elementary-school grades, 
except in such California districts as 
have availed themselves of legislative 
permission to join Grades VII-VIII 
to the secondary-school organization). 

The number of districts reported as 
junior-college districts (37) is larger 
than the number in the high-school 
district group but is still only about a 
third the number in the city-district 
group. Because of evidence presently 
to be interpreted, the reader is warned 
against assuming that schools in these 
districts include junior-college years 
only, and it may be reported in ad- 
vance that laws in a few states, nota- 
bly in California, authorize unit dis- 
tricts (maintaining elementary and 
high schools) which meet certain mini- 
mal requirements to provide junior- 
college work and to be designated as 
junior-college districts. 

Among the junior-college situations 
studied, there were only two in which 
county-school districts were maintain- 
ing junior-college work. A_ single 
junior college was reported as being 
“municipal” in the sense that it is a 
local public institution without school- 
district connections. 

The table under scrutiny includes 
information also on the types of or- 
ganization represented in these junior- 
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college situations. The left-hand col- 
umn lists three types of organization, 
namely, the separate two-year unit, 
the association, and the four-year 
junior college (including Grades XI- 
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school) are housed together, although 
there are in this type of organization 
varying degrees of association of the 
two levels. As is generally known, the 
four-year unit goes further than as- 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE OF ENROLMENT AND BY TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
OF 167 LOCAL PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES IN FIVE KINDS 
OF DISTRICTS 


Type oF DistRIcT AND OF JuNIOR- 
COLLEGE ORGANIZATION 


Enrotment Group 


City-school district (103) :* 
Separate two-year........... 
Association 
Four-year 


High-school district (24): 
Separate two-year 
Association 
Four-year 


Junior-college district (37): 
Separate two-year 
Association 
Four-year 


County-school district (2): 


“Municipal” junior college (no 
district) (1): 
Separate two-year 


* The figures in parentheses represent the number of districts in the group. 


XIV). The first of these, the separate 
two-year unit, is housed in complete 
separation from the high school, either 
on a separate or on an adjacent site. 
In the association, junior college 
and high school (three- or four-year 


sociation and is committed to integra- 
tion of high-school and college years. 
Establishment of this type of organi- 
zation is usually, although not always, 
accompanied by the four-year junior 
high school including Grades VII-X, 
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and the resulting system is known as 
the 6-4-4 plan. 

The last column of Table 1 shows 
that all three types of junior-college 
organization are to be found in the 
three main kinds of districts maintain- 
ing junior colleges. Associations are 
numerically predominant in city- 
school and high-school districts, while 
the separate two-year units outnum- 
ber the other types in the junior- 
college districts. It is deserving of spe- 
cial mention that operation of associa- 
tions and four-year junior colleges 
would be out of the question in the 
junior-college district group if grades 
below the junior-college level were not 
also being maintained by these dis- 
tricts. 

A few comments may be made on 
the distributions by size of enrolment. 
In some degree, the two-year separate 
units tend to be in the larger enrol- 
ment groups and the associations, es- 
pecially in the city-district systems, in 
the lower enrolment groups. Never- 
theless, a considerable proportion of 
the associations are to be found in the 
larger enrolment groups—a fact which 
suggests that association may some- 
times be a matter of choice rather 
than of necessity. The distribution of 
four-year units is rather scattered by 
size of enrolment, except that none is 
found in the group of smallest enrol- 
ments. 

Boundaries and boards in junior- 
college districts.—Certain questions on 
the schedule filled out by the adminis- 
trators sought information concerning 
boundaries of districts and boards of 
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education in them. From the re- 
sponses it is possible to report for the 
group of thirty-seven junior-college 
districts (1) whether or not their 
boundaries were coterminous with 
those of underlying districts maintain- 
ing high schools or whether they were 
unit districts maintaining elementary 
and hign schools as well and (2) 
whether or not their boards were the 
same as the boards for these lower 
schools. 

Report of these facts is made in 
Table 2. It may be noted that for al- 
most half these districts the bound- 
aries are coterminous either with those 
for high-school districts or unit dis- 
tricts below, while, for the remainder 
of those for which answer to the ques- 
tion was made, the boundaries differ 
from those of all lower schools. In all 
the cases in which the boundaries dif- 
fer, the junior-college districts are 
larger than the districts for high 
schools or all lower schools. Similarly, 
boards of education in almost half the 
junior-college districts are the same 
boards as those responsible for high 
schools or all lower schools, while in 
the remainder the boards are differ- 
ent. Without undertaking at this 
point to discuss at length the implica- 
tions of separate districts and sepa- 
rate boards for junior colleges, subse- 
quent consideration may at least be 
foreshadowed by hinting that separa- 
tion in these respects may conduce to 
separation, rather than to articulation 
or integration, of the high-school and 
junior-college levels of education. 

Before. reporting further evidence 
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bearing on the possibilities of vertical 
integration of the educational pro- 
gram in all the 167 junior-college situ- 
ations included in this investigation, 
attention may be directed to the pro- 
portion that these junior colleges with 
separate boards and with noncoter- 
minous district boundaries were of the 
total number. They were about a 
ninth of the 167 situations, which in- 
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Responsibility of administrative of- 
jicers in direct charge-—Further light 
on the likelihood of intimate articula- 
tion of local public junior colleges with 
the schools at levels below is shed by 
evidence concerning the officers or 
groups to which the administrative 
officers in direct charge of the junior 
colleges are responsible. This evidence 
is reported in Table 3, which contains 


TABLE 2 
NUMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OF CERTAIN ENROLMENT GROUPS IN 
THIRTY-SEVEN JUNIOR-COLLEGE DISTRICTS HAVING SAME BOUNDARIES 
AND BOARDS AS UNDERLYING HIGH SCHOOLS OR ALL LOWER SCHOOLS 
OR HAVING DIFFERENT BOUNDARIES AND BOARDS 


BounDARIES AND BoarRDS 


ENROLMENT GROUP 


500 and 
Over 


Boundaries: 
Same as for high school 


Same as for elementary and high schools. . 


Different from all lower schools 
No answer on boundaries 


Boards: 
Same as for high school 


Same as for elementary and _ schools. . 10 


Different from all lower schools. . 


19 


dicates that in 1940 the practice of 
setting up autonomous boards or 
autonomous districts for junior-col- 
lege purposes was not widespread. 
This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that the number of states in 
which the junior-college districts with 
boundaries not coterminous with 
those of districts maintaining lower 
schools was only five, which is a small 
minority of the 23 different states 
previously mentioned as being those 
to which the 167 junior colleges were 
distributed. 


in the left-hand column the officers or 
groups and in the remaining columns 
the numerical and percentage dis- 
tributions by kind of district. Al- 
though some interpretation of details 
in columns for the three kinds of dis- 
tricts is in order, the main inference is 
apparent from cursory examination: 
that, while in city-school and high- 
school districts the responsibility of 
the administrative officer in direct 
charge of the junior college (usually 
known as “dean,” “director,” etc.) is 
prevailingly to the superintendent, 
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who is, to be sure, the administrative 
head of all schools maintained by 
these districts, in junior-college dis- 
tricts his responsibility is predomi- 
nantly to the board and not to a 
superintendent. In other words, the 
junior-college administrative head in 
most junior-college districts works 
directly with the board and not 
through a superintendent who, among 
his various duties, looks after the co- 


In the high-school districts two 
kinds of variants appear, one in 
which the administrative head of the 
junior college is responsible to the 
high-school principal, who in turn is 
responsible to the board, and the other 
in which the head of the junior college 
is responsible to the board. In all cases 
of this second variant, the administra- 
tive head of the junior college is at the 
same time head of the high school and 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ACCORDING TO THE OFFICERS OR GROUPS TO WHICH THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER IN DIRECT CHARGE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IS RESPONSIBLE 


OrrFicer or Group 


Crty-ScHooL Hicg-ScHooL Juntor-CoLLecE 
DistRIcT District District 


| 


Number | Per Cent | Number 


Per Cent Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Superintendent 88 
High-school principal 2 
II 

2 
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ordination of all schools in the dis- 
trict. 

The most frequent deviations from 
the predominant practices just de- 
scribed are deserving of special ex- 
plication. In the city-school districts 
the most frequent variant is to have 
the officer in direct administrative 
charge responsible to the board. In al- 
most all these cases the superintend- 
ent is in direct administrative charge 
of the junior college and the junior 
college is one of small enrolment, with 
the superintendent at times carrying 
the additional title of “‘president” or 


is designated either as ‘“‘superintend- 
ent” or “principal.” Because he is 
thus in charge of all schools of the dis- 
trict, it is logical that he should be 
directly responsible to the board. 
Two variants from the usual prac- 
tice in junior-college districts emerge. 
In one of these the junior-college head 
is responsible to the superintendent. 
All these instances are in situations 
where the junior-college district is 
coterminous in boundary with city- 
school districts with identical boards. 
The other variant includes the cases, 
equal in number with the first, in 
which the junior-college head is re- 
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sponsible to some “other officer or 
group.” In most instances this is the 
responsibility of the dean to the presi- 
dent, where the administrative setup 
includes both officers. Here are in- 
cluded also those situations in which 
the superintendent of schools is desig- 
nated as “‘president” and the dean is 
responsible to him. In a few situations 
responsibility of the junior-college 
head is to a committee of the board 
rather than to the whole board. 

As the reader may note from the 
evidence in the third row of figures in 
Table 3, in a total of thirty-six junior- 
college situations in the city-school, 
high-school, and junior-college dis- 
tricts, the officer in administrative 
charge of the junior college is directly 
responsible to the board and not to the 
board through some other administra- 
tive officer, usually the superintend- 
ent. This relationship sets up a pre- 
sumption that articulation of high- 
school and college levels is not so inti- 
mate as is desirable, and it is appro- 
priate, therefore, to try to identify the 
explanations for the relationship. 
These reasons, so far as they are dis- 
cernible in the thirty-six situations, 
are set down in Table 4. The table re- 
ports that for thirteen of the junior- 
college districts the boundaries were 
not coterminous with those of lower 
schools and the boards in control were 
not the same; for three districts the 
boundaries were not coterminous, al- 
though the same boards were in con- 
trol; and for two districts in the whole 
group (one city-school district and 
one junior-college district) boundaries 


were coterminous but boards were dif- 
ferent. 

The fourth explanation listed in the 
table, identified for thirteen junior- 
college situations in the three kinds of 
districts, is that the superintendent in 
the district is in direct administrative 
charge. As previously reported, this 
practice is followed mainly for small 


TABLE 4 
DISTRIBUTION BY KINDS OF DISTRICTS OF Ex- 
PLANATIONS FOR HAVING THE OFFICER 
IN DIRECT ADMINISTRATIVE CHARGE OF 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE RESPONSIBLE TO 
THE BOARD 


City- | High- | Junior- 
Explanation School | School | College 
District} District} District 


1. Boundaries of district 
not coterminous and 
separate 

2. Boundaries of district 
not coterminous, but 
with same 

3. Boundaries of district 
coterminous, but with 
separate board 

4. Superintendent is in 
direct charge......... 

5. Other explanation. . . . 


junior-college enrolments, and the su- 
perintendent in these situations is 
sometimes designated as “president” 
of the junior college. In such situa- 
tions, less critical administrative ac- 
tivities are often delegated to minor 
subordinate officers without conceding 
them the status of being “in direct 
administrative charge” of the junior- 
college unit. 

The fifth category in the left-hand 
column of Table 4, “Other explana- 
tion,” is perhaps best generalized by 
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interpreting it as the tradition of 
separating high-school and college 
work. Because, over a long period of 
years until the advent of the junior 
college, the two levels have been ad- 


ministered in institutions independent. 


of each other, there would be a strong 
leaning, whatever the merits or dis- 
advantages of the practice, toward 
effecting an organizational relation- 
ship that achieves as much separation 
as possible. The same tradition must 
also help to explain the separation re- 
ported for the first three groups of dis- 
tricts represented in the table. 

Judged by relative proportions in 
Table 4 and the foregoing interpreta- 
tion, it appears that the erection of 
separate junior-college districts can 
be held accountable for most of the 
instances in which the officer in direct 
administrative charge of the junior 
college is responsible to the board 
rather than to the board through the 
superintendent, and that the articula- 
tion of the junior college with lower 
schools is thereby endangered. Many 
of these junior-college districts are 
larger than the districts for the lower 
schools within them, and, without 
question, the reason for erecting them 
is the desirability of a larger prospec- 
tive student body and expanded tax 
resource. It is correct to say that this 
strong incentive is encouraged by the 
tradition of separation mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. 


DESIRABLE POLICY ON DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATION 


The urgency of integration.—The 
number of local public junior-college 
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situations with district organizations 
that discourage integration, or inti- 
mate articulation, of high-school and 
college levels of work is, as disclosed in 
the evidence presented, relatively 
small in comparison with the number 
in which it is encouraged, or at least 
not obstructed by the formidable bar- 
rier of autonomous control. However, 
in the impending unprecedented mul- 
tiplication of junior colleges, while 
school boards and communities am- 
bitious to add this further level of 
schooling are casting about for feasible 
means of doing so, there may be a mis- 
guided increase of districts for main- 
tenance of junior-college years only, 
that is, districts larger in area than 
any existing underlying district main- 
taining lower schools and under the 
control of boards and administrative 
officers autonomous with respect to 
boards and administrators in the un- 
derlying districts. It is, therefore, in 
point to call attention, as emphatical- 
ly as may be done, to the inadvisabil- 
ity of autonomous junior-college dis- 
tricts. 

The most telling way of indicating 
the undesirability of autonomous dis- 
tricts operating programs at the 
junior-college level only would seem 
to be the report of advantages accru- 
ing from integration of high-school 
and junior-college years. Because this 
integration is carried furthest in the 
four-year junior college of the 6-4-4 
plan, it is in point to summarize these 
advantages as determined not by 
sheer speculation but from large-scale 
objective comparison of the different 
patterns of school organization in- 
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cluding junior-college years. The list- 
ing of advantages may be prefaced by 
mention of the main conclusion from 
the comparison: that the 6-4-4 plan is 
at once the most effective and the 
most economical means of bringing 
the full advantage of the junior high 
school and the junior college to a com- 
munity. The following are prominent 
among the inferences of advantage for 
later high-school and junior-college 
years found in the comparisons.’ 

1. Certain outstanding curriculum 
developments in individual four-year 
junior colleges, as well as trends in 
courses taken by students in these 
units as a group, are a guaranty of 
much-needed curriculum reform. Evi- 
dences of improved vertical integra- 
tion of the curriculum in the four-year 
units are found in smaller proportions 
of questionable sequences taken by 
individual students (for example, gen- 
eral chemistry in high-school and gen- 
eral inorganic chemistry in college) 
and in greater proportions of com- 
mendable sequences. 

2. Percentages of retention of stu- 
dents into the second college year and 
of distribution to terminal curric- 
ulums are higher in four-year units, 
and the degree of democratization, as 
indicated by proportions of students 
from lower socioeconomic levels, is 
greater in them. On the assumption 
that continuity of membership in stu- 
dent organizations strengthens them 
and thereby enhances the value of 


2 Restated in brief summary from Leonard V. 
Koos, Integrating High School and College: The 
Six-Four-Four Plan at Work. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1946. 
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participation in their activities, the 
four-year units are again superior. 

3. The larger proportions of instruc- 
tors teaching at both high-school and 
college levels in the four-year junior 
colleges than in other types of or- 
ganization is the best possible assur- 
ance of intimate vertical articulation 
of courses. This dual-level teaching 
also works to reduce, especially in 
smaller junior colleges, the horizontal 
spread of instructors’ assignments to 
subjects for which they have inade- 
quate preparation. Perhaps the great- 
est advantage, as concerns instructors, 
is that students at the high-school 
level in the four-year units are fa- 
vored, in comparison with other or- 
ganizations, in having larger propor- 
tions of teachers with more extended 
preparation. 

4. The fact that practically all ad- 
ministrators in four-year junior col- 
leges have responsibility for both later 
high-school and early college years 
makes for well-articulated administra- 
tion and supervision of the two levels. 
It was found that, in the great ma- 
jority of separate two-year junior col- 
leges, no person or agency, except for 
some individual teachers, was re- 
sponsible for integrating these two 
levels which are generally admitted to 
have much in common in both pur- 
pose and program. The median ratio 
of administrative and supervisory cost 
at the junior-college level to that at 
the high-school level, 1:1, was found 
to be much lower than in separate 
two-year units, where it was 2.5:1. 

5. Four-year junior colleges make 
actual use of a greater number of gen- 
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eral and specialized space provisions 
and facilities than do other types of 
junior colleges—a fact, explained by 
the large extent of dual-level use, 
which gives financial justification for 
providing more and better facilities. 
Evidence concerning the extent of use 
of specialized facilities indicates that 
separate units should not try to stand 
alone in respect to plant unless or 
until they have enrolments of around 
a thousand students, if at all. With 
this number as a criterion, about nine- 
tenths of all local public junior col- 
leges in 1941—the point at which en- 
rolments were at their prewar peak— 
were not large enough to warrant 
separate housing. 

6. Four-year junior colleges always 
maintain joint libraries for the two 
levels—a practice which usually pro- 
vides a book collection more nearly 
adequate for junior-college years than 
does the separate junior-college li- 
brary. 

Since the separate two-year unit 
has few, if any, advantages to offset 
those of the four-year unit, com- 
munities of the nation should go slow 
in committing themselves to any plan 
of district organization that sets up 
obstacles to realizing the comprehen- 
sive values of an integrated organiza- 
tion of schools. Moreover, leaders in 
these communities should not beguile 
themselves into belief that operation 
of a well-integrated four-year junior 
college is feasible where the junior- 
college district is much larger than the 
underlying district for lower schools, 
even if the board in control of the dif- 
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ferent levels is the same. A few such 
four-year junior colleges are in exist- 
ence, but they are all top-heavy in 
enrolment, having much larger num- 
bers of students in the two college 
years than in Grades XI-XII. It may 
be doubted that a desirably effective 
four-year educational unit has been or 
can be developed where only a mi- 
nority of students at the upper level 
have attended the lower years of the 
same unit. 

Before we leave this review of the 
values of intimate articulation of 
high-school and college years, some 
reference should be made to what is at 
present the most frequent pattern of 
school organization which includes the 
local public junior college. This is the 
plan of housing the junior college with 
the senior or four-year high schools, 
on a 3-2 or 4-2 basis—organizational 
arrangements previously referred to in 
these pages as “associations.” These 
associations far outnumber the sepa- 
rate two-year and the four-year units. 
The objective evaluation of different 
patterns of organization, some of the 
findings of which have just been sum- 
marized, placed the associations some- 
where between the four-year and the 
separate two-year units. In some com- 
munities and districts, association will 
be found feasible where the 6-4-4 plan 
is not, at least for the time being. The 
point of importance here is that the 
erection of separate junior-college dis- 
tricts not coterminous in boundary 
with districts for lower schools, with 
or without different boards in control 
of the different levels, will work to 
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obstruct the associational organiza- 
tion of high school and junior college 
and thereby prevent realizing even the 
degree of its inherent advantages over 
separation. 

The warning of separate high-school 
districts.—If nothing else can dissuade 
from establishment of separate dis- 
tricts for junior colleges, experience 
with separate districts for high schools 
should afford a strong warning against 
them. Unionization, or consolidation, 
of territory for high-school purposes 
only has been the policy and practice 
in several states. California and II- 
linois are states in which the typical 
district maintaining high-school work 
is larger than any elementary-school 
district within its boundaries. Boards 
responsible for the schools at the two 
levels are separate and independent of 
each other. Immediate advantages of 
such separate high-school districts are 
larger prospective enrolments and 
larger assessed valuations for high- 
school purposes, closely analogous to 
the immediate advantages of separate 
junior-college districts. However, 
these advantages are far more than 
offset by the serious disadvantages, 
within these high-school districts, of 
lack of essential articulation of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, in- 
cluding absence of junior high school 
reorganization; needless duplication 
of costs; competition for funds, with 
the elementary-school district often 
beggared in the process; and resultant 
ill-feeling where good will should pre- 
vail. The practice of establishing sepa- 
rate junior-college districts is sure to 
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nurture similar evils at the next higher 
level. 

A policy of erecting separate junior- 
college districts not coterminous in 
boundary with districts maintaining 
both elementary- and high-school edu- 
cation is bad enough, but for states 
with elementary schools and high 
schools already under autonomous 
local boards to rear still a third 
autonomous district atop an existing 
dual system is to evince a well-nigh 
total disregard of the need for close- 
ly articulated and flexible school ar- 
rangements. 

Fundamental approach to district 
organization.—The trend of the fore- 
going evidence and discussion is to dis- 
countenance the policy and practice of 
superimposing a new and autonomous 
district organization on existing school 
districts every time a new educational 
level emerges in the evolution of our 
basic school system with a resulting 
two- or three-story pattern of district 
organization. Such a practice and pol- 
icy, it may be reaffirmed, sets up need- 
less obstacles to effective integration 
and articulation of the different school 
levels at the same time that it fosters 
great economic waste. Although sepa- 
rate districts to establish and main- 
tain junior colleges now make up only 
a fraction of all districts of the country 
including these units, a lack of aware- 
ness of the detrimental effects of the 
autonomous-district organization for 
this level, during the impending rapid 
spread of the junior-college move- 
ment, may lead to an increase of such 
districts. 
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Rather than to tinker in this way 
with district organization within the 
states to make junior-college estab- 
lishment feasible, it would be greatly 
preferable to go at solution of the dis- 
trict problem fundamentally. Ade- 
quate solution would involve compli- 
ance with at least three requisites. 
(x) It would require a policy of erect- 
ing districts under a single board of 
education responsible for all school 
levels from nursery school through 
junior-college years, with boundaries 
for all school levels coterminous. Only 
in such districts can satisfactory ar- 
ticulation and optimally effective pat- 
terns of school organization be at- 
tained. (2) In the second place, dis- 
tricts should be large enough in popu- 
lation or school enrolment to warrant 
the maintenance of junior-college 
work. (3) The third requisite is one 
not so much a matter of district or- 
ganization as it is of administrative 
setup within the district: once the dis- 
trict with its single board is set up, the 
board should appoint an administra- 
tive head of the system, the superin- 
tendent, to whom it delegates over- 
head direction of all schools in the sys- 
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tem and to whom all principals and 
deans in charge of individual schools 
should be responsible. The practice 
of having the junior-college head di- 
rectly responsible to the board and 
not to the board through the superin- 
tendent, which was reported above as 
operative in some situations, should 
not be followed. 

A word may be said in amplification 
of the second requisite given above. 
Although it is not the writer’s inten- 
tion to settle the question of size here, 
he ventures the opinion that the mini- 
mum enrolment in junior-college years 
should seldom be smaller than two 
hundred students. In the average situ- 
ation, where the junior college is tui- 
tion-free, this minimum would call for 
enrolments of from six hundred to 
eight hundred in Grades [IX—XII and 
from eight hundred to a thousand in 
Grades I-VIII. Thus the minimum 
total enrolment in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (including the junior 
college) of whatever organizational 
type, be it 8-4-2, 6—3-3-2, or 6-4-4, 
for a district to maintain schools 
at all levels would be not far from 
sixteen hundred to two thousand. 
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GROUP COUNSELING AT THE ELEVENTH-GRADE LEVEL 


HAROLD H. METCALF 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


HALLENGED by the problem of 
meeting individual needs, the 
high-school counselor, now more than 
ever before, must plan ahead lest he 
become so entangled in detail that he 
find himself the slave rather than the 
master of circumstance. Attention 
must always be given to the needs of 
the moment. Truancy, discipline, out- 
of-school jobs, family discord, war neu- 
roses, and all related problems must 
be dealt with intelligently and sympa- 
thetically as they occur. Running 


through the maze of guidance activi- 
ties, however, there must be an under- 
lying plan that carries the students 


nearer to meeting the responsibilities 
of adult living. The purpose of this 
article is to explain how well-planned 
group counseling may promote gen- 
eral welfare. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship High School is a school of ap- 
proximately thirty-five hundred stu- 
dents. However, it is organized under 
the superintendent into what could be 
compared to four small schools, each 
having a man to head the counseling 
activities for the boys and a woman to 
head these activities for the girls. The 
Freshman counselors, called “‘deans,”’ 
direct the orientation of Freshmen to 
their new and expanded environment. 
The superintendent, the members of 
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the Student Council, the Monogram 
Club, and the Girls’ Club—all have a 
part in helping acquaint the group 
with the activities, traditions, and 
responsibilities of high-school citizen- 
ship. Then, too, home-room study of 
the school handbook and the program- 
of-studies booklet aids in planning, 
and the challenge of more formalized 
school work in an organization in 
which “acting one’s age”’ is expected, 
results in rapid development for most 
students. Both the Freshman and the 
Sophomore deans hold personal con- 
ferences with pupils wishing or need- 
ing individualized attention. 


ASPECTS OF THE ELEVENTH- 
GRADE PROGRAM 


Rapid physical growth and the 
emotional disturbances characteristic 
of adolescence bring the students to 
their Junior year with many questions 
pertaining to their futures. The war 
accentuated the diversity of these 
problems. When they were in Grade 
VIII, most of our pupils completed 
projects in which they read about the 
requirements of a vocation, inter- 
viewed successful workers in the field, 
visited an operating business or unit, 
and submitted an illustrated booklet 
on “My Vocational Plans.” By the 
time they reach Grade XI, some of 
them have further explored the voca- 
tion and have become interested in 
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pursuing it even further, but many are 
ready for rethinking their relationship 
to their vocational futures. 

In order that the counselors may 
more intelligently assist the students 
in this planning, all the data accumu- 
lated during the first ten years of each 
student’s school life are made avail- 
able to the counselors. The elementary 
schools send to the high school a 
measure of intelligence, a brief record 
of achievement in studies, and an ap- 
praisal of the student’s stability. 
Shortly after entering high school, the 
Otis Self-administering Test of Mental 
Ability is used to obtain another 
measure of intelligence, and the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test is administered. 
Each student is given help over any 
hurdles that he may meet, but a dis- 
cipline file is kept only on those who 
persist in overt acts of disrespect 
to school responsibility. The marks 
earned in the various subjects give an 
index to achievement. 

The two individuals working as 
deans at the Junior level aim at a pro- 
gram which will enable every boy and 
girl to feel the pride and satisfaction 
which come from achievement in 
school and from happy social adjust- 
ment. To acquire such satisfaction, 
students must assume a full share of 
responsibility and realize that habits 
of industry and co-operation are in- 
dispensable. The dean’s office has be- 
come a place to go for help rather than 
a spot to shun; a place in which in- 
telligent questions receive sympa- 
thetic answers; and a place in which 
long-time, co-operative planning is 
done on a friendly basis. 


The activities through which this 
purpose is achieved consist, in part, of 
counseling individual students; work- 
ing with club advisers and students to 
obtain broader club participation; 
planning individual programs of study 
that lead to work or college; making 
friendly but persistent endeavors 
toward punctual and regular school 
attendance; conferring with parents 
on many kinds of problems; giving up- 
to-date and reliable information about 
the armed services; working with 
home-room teachers on programs of 
study for individual students; work- 
ing with home-room teachers in pro- 
moting an awareness of general pupil 
responsibility; assisting students to 
plan and elect a council of representa- 
tives; working with the Junior council 
in the planning of assemblies, parties, 
a “prom,” and other activities that 
promote general welfare; and acting 
immediately and intelligently to meet 
any emergency that may arise. In all 
these activities the superintendent of 
the school is always at hand to give 
help, direction, and advice. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
Junior year, each student is given the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination for High- 
School Students. The Iowa Placement 
Examinations, Mathematics Aptitude, 
are made available to all but are not 
compulsory; about 40 per cent of the 
boys and 5 per cent of the girls took 
this test in 1944-45. 


GROUP APPROACH TO COUNSELING 


An announcement is made in home 
rooms that pupils may take the Kuder 
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Preference Record either in study-hall 
time or after school. A short explana- 
tion is given of the significance of this 
inventory and of the follow-up con- 
ferences that are held. 

Students who have taken the Kuder 
Preference Record are called in for 
conference in groups of approximately 
fifteen. Each is given a Kuder profile 
sheet and asked to study with the 
dean the nine areas of interests. Then 
each is asked to check at the top of the 
columns two or three high-interest 
areas and at the bottom of the 
columns two or three low-interest 
areas. Each is then given the answer 
pad, with his scores shown in each 
area, and is asked to make a profile of 
his own interests. These profiles be- 
come the basis for chalk talks and ex- 
planations of Kuder’s interpretation 
of the occupation in each of the nine 
areas or area combinations. In some 
cases the expressed interests indicated 
by the checks on the columns are not 
in agreement with the measured inter- 
ests and thus call for challenging 
thought. 

Does the pupil have capacity for the 
fields of interest? To help him think 
through this question, a previously 
prepared profile is given to him, on 
which is shown his percentile rank in 
the class in intelligence, in marks 
earned in the first two years of high 
school, in linguistic and quantita- 
tive aptitude as measured by the 
American Council test, and his age in 
relation to other Juniors. In addition, 
data from the Iowa Mathematics 
Aptitude Test and any other tests he 
may have taken are included. The 
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ensuing discussion and questions cen- 
ter in an understanding of the profile. 
Students are encouraged to become so 
thoroughly aware of its meaning that 
they can take the forms home and ex- 
plain them to their parents. In all the 
explanation the dean gives direction 
and meaning, but the student does the 
thinking in terms of his fitness for the 
occupational interests that showed 
up in the Kuder Preference Record. 
For example, a student who plans to 
enter the medical profession and who 
stands in the lowest quarter of his 
group in scholastic achievement and 
aptitude obviously must change either 
his goal or his approach. In such a 
case the pupil usually comes in for 
help, or his parents come for a con- 
ference. The dean must then skilfully 
interpret all available data so that 
new and better direction is given to 
the student’s life. Any change of di- 
rection, however, must be made by 
the student as a result of his own 
thinking rather than by the counselor 
or by the parents. 

The students are led to study the 
opportunities in the fields of their oc- 
cupational choices and the resources 
necessary to obtain the college or 
other training essential for success in 
the occupations chosen. At this point 
military service and its effects on boys’ 
lives are brought up for discussion. A 
few skilfully placed remarks on the 
part of the dean can do much to 
undermine the feeling: ““What’s the 
use, Uncle Sam will put his finger on 
me, and [’ll land in the infantry.” 
Landing in the infantry may indeed 
be the probability, but landing in the 
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infantry also may help toward the 
goal. Expert, up-to-the-minute <«'vice 
on the programs of the armed forces 
must be available at all times. Mili- 
tary service and its effects are serious- 
ly considered, but an attempt is made 
to bring the boy to see the whole pic- 
ture and not a single view or a few 
segments. Government information 
and advice is of great help to the dean 
in successfully meeting the problem of 
service in the armed forces. Statistical 
evidence of the opportunities or the 
lack of opportunities in both general 
vocational fields and specific occupa- 
tions is of value and should be briefly 
presented. 

Personality traits are important 
also, as is shown in a study made by 
Frank S. Endicott. Questionnaires re- 
garding desirable qualities of employ- 
ees were returned by seventy repre- 
sentative business concerns. The fol- 
lowing statement taken from the re- 
port of this study serves as a basis for 
discussion with the group. 

The tabulation of responses shows clearly 
that ability to get along with people and to 
meet and talk with others is fundamental in 
the broad area of personality. It seems clear 
that business and industry attach a great deal 
of importance to human relationships with 
special emphasis upon those qualities essen- 
tial to meeting and working with people." 

Since personality traits can usually 
be developed or controlled to some ex- 
tent, it is possible for each pupil to 
make progress in this area. 

t Frank S. Endicott, “An Analysis of Fac- 
tors Relating to the Employability of College 
Graduates in Business and Industry: A Survey 
of Policy and Practice in Seventy Major Cor- 


porations,” p. 7. Evanston, Illinois: Frank S. 
Endicott (% Northwestern University), 1944. 
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At the close of the conference the 
students are again urged to take the 
profiles home and interpret them to 
their parents. Not a small number of 
students come in for further help, and 
many parents telephone or come in for 
conferences. The group conference 
answers general questions and helps 
many students on their way to making 
satisfactory vocational adjustments. 
The individual follow-up may divulge 
the need for further testing; it may 
indicate a need for helping the pupil 
make a satisfactory social adjustment; 
it may be directed toward choice of 
college; or it may answer more fully 
some question that grew out of the 
group conference. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Strang has said: “‘Each technique 
may be used to serve three purposes: 
to get information, give insight, and 
establish friendly relationships.’’? The 
group-counseling technique serves all 
these purposes. It is suspected that a 
study of accomplishment, as measured 
by school marks, would show signifi- 
cant differences in favor of those tak- 
ing advantage of the plan. Resulting 
motivation is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing student reactions. 


I thought engineering was to be my field. 
Accountancy now seems a natural for me. 


I’ve always -wanted law, but I think I’ll 
investigate mechanics. Lawyers need a more 
extensive vocabulary than I am interested in 
developing. Besides, I tested very low in 
linguistic aptitude. 


2 Ruth May Strang, Counseling Technics in 
College and Secondary School, pp. 8-9. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 
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I’m in need of more advice and informa- 
tion. I have many interests but no real choice 
of an occupation. 

My folks want to send me to college, but 
these tests and interviews convince me that 
I'll not make good there. Will you talk with 
them about it? 

I’ve been worried because I have no oc- 
cupation in mind. I’m glad to know that 
many other boys are in my shoes. May I 
come in to see you again? 


The parents’ reactions have also 
shown their appreciation of the pro- 
gram. 


John tried to explain those charts. May I 
come over to talk with you? 


Henry has a great deal more interest in 
school since he took those tests. He says he 
can see something to what the teachers are 
trying to do now that he knows what he 
wants to be. 


Wish I had had some of that kind of help 
when I was in school. I would have got into a 
field I could enjoy. 


Sam got more out of your interview than 
he did out of the test which he took down- 
town and which I paid $25 for. I guess it’s 
because you know him better. 


Weaknesses in this counseling plan 
have shown up. The Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record seems to place too many 
boys high in mechanics. Whether it 
is the effect of the war or the peculiar- 
ity of the group taking the inventory 
is a question. The boys in this school 
fall too far below the norms in art, 
music, and literature. This finding 
may indicate intellectual immatu- 
rity; it may result from war pressure; 
or the norms may be of questionable 
significance. Not enough boys from 
the lowest quarter of the class come in 
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voluntarily, but this indifference is 
characteristic of that group in every 
volunteer activity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may be asserted, on the basis of 
trial to date, that the group-guidance 
technique (1) permits the dean to 
meet many students in a personal 
way; (2) gives the students the bene- 
fit of group interaction and brings 
more questions into focus, for the 
group stimulates its members; (3) leads 
to further conferences with individual 
students and parents; (4) makes more 
time available for individual attention 
to exceptional problems by answering 
many questions in groups; (5) pro- 
motes general interest in the whole 
class group; and (6) results in an 
understanding that the dean is present 
as a friend and helper. 

Choosing an occupation is a process 
rather than an event. Hamrin and 
Erickson, in their book Guidance in 
the Secondary School, state: “(The 
pupil] must be assisted in thinking 
through the relationship of his abili- 
ties and interests to the educational 
and vocational opportunities open to 
him.” The group technique assists 
many pupils another step along the 
way toward a final choice of their life 
work. The superintendent of our 
school and the dean’s staff consider 
such a program a necessary integral 
part of the service of a modern high 
school which prides itself on meeting 
pupil needs. 

3 Shirley A. Hamrin and Clifford E. Erickson, 


Guidance in the Secondary School, p. 69. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. 
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SHOULD SCHOOLS USE SELF-TEACHING TEXTBOOKS? 


WILLIAM E. SPAULDING 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


W. ROSS MARVIN 
Highland Park, Illinois 


peels may be the mother of 
invention, but unfortunately 
there seems to be nothing like a first- 
class war for the invention of necessi- 
ties. During the war years the refrain 
was heard over and over again: “We 
must have this,” and ‘‘We must have 
that,” and “We must have them 
yesterday!” Except for the time limits 
imposed, most of these “‘musts” were 
pretty reasonable. Whether they de- 
manded automatic and infallibly ac- 
curate bombsights, split-second meth- 
ods of spotting planes, or atom bombs, 


they asked for special and peculiar 
applications of knowledge and experi- 
ence rather than for the discovery and 
invention of something wholly new 
and unheard of. 


THE ARMY’S NEED FOR SELF- 
TEACHING TEXTBOOKS 


Army education was no exception 
to this rule. For off-duty, non-military 
study the men must have books— 
millions of books. But these books 
must be made to meet the very special 
and unusual conditions under which 
the men would be studying. They 
must be, as nearly as possible, com- 
pletely self-teaching. 

The demand arose as part of the ed- 
ucational program of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, known as 
“USAFI.” The Institute found that 
its correspondence courses were prac- 


* 


tical only for those members of the 
armed forces who were established at 
some fairly permanent post or station 
and who were within reasonable mail- 
ing distance of a USAFI instructor. 
Those on the move or in remote parts 
of the world were demanding some- 
thing different. They wanted a com- 
plete course, teacher and all, in one 
book. They were ready to do the work 
themselves, without recourse to any- 
one who could even remotely be called 
a teacher. 

USAFI thereupon put into self- 
teaching form some twenty or more 
standard high-school courses. With the 
co-operation of the textbook publish- 
ers, some of the most successful and 
most widely used high-school text- 
books were commandeered for the 
purpose. Many of these books were al- 
most entirely rewritten to meet G.I. 
requirements; others were thoroughly 
revised ; still others were modified only 
slightly. But all of them were provided 
with special features and_ special 
equipment designed to make them 
“self-teachers.” They were official 
War Department publications known 
as “Education Manuals.” 

Public-school teachers and adminis- 
trators have heard about the USAFI 
program and have expressed interest 
in the self-teaching Education Man- 
uals. Like jeeps and bazookas and a 
hundred other interesting wartime de- 
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velopments, these manuals are still 
rarely found in civilian circles. Per- 
haps this very scarcity gives them an 
aura of newness and mystery which 
leads school people to ask: “Is there 
something in USAFI self-teaching 
textbooks that we ought to be using 
in our public schools? What about new 
self-teaching methods for our pupils?” 

There is nothing new about them; 
there is nothing mysterious about 
them. USAFI self-teaching textbooks 
are merely the result of an effort to 
apply to the conditions set by school- 
less and teacher-less G.I.’s a combina- 
tion of fundamental principles, some 
or all of which have been used for 
years, at one time or another, in the 
writing and editing of printed materials 
of instruction. At most, it is the pe- 
culiar combination of principles, not 
any particular principle in itself, that 
is unique. 

What were these principles and 
what did the combination as a whole 
add up to? This question is highly 
pertinent in any discussion of the pos- 
sible usefulness of self-teaching ma- 
terials in civilian public education. 
Before we can reach any intelligent 
conclusions regarding their instruc- 
tional advantages or disadvantages, 
we must understand clearly what we 
mean by self-teaching textbooks. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SELF-TEACHING 
TEXTBOOKS 
In the development of USAFI 
study materials, the following speci- 
fications for self-teaching textbooks 
were evolved. 
1. Greatest possible clarity of exposi- 
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tion.—The self-teaching textbook im- 
poses on the author and the editor the 
most rigorous kind of responsibility 
for clear, foolproof communication. 
There is no teacher at hand to help 
the student over “hard” spots or to 
amplify or illustrate the words of the 
textbook ; the student is absolutely on 
his own. The author cannot afford for 
a single moment to forget his audi- 
ence. Like the most astute writer of 
advertising copy, he must visualize— 
and visualize very accurately—the 
mental reactions, the background of 
experience, the vocabulary, the inter- 
ests, and the general scholastic apti- 
tude of his audience. He must start 
where the student is and move on from 
there. He must define all his terms, 
avoid those glittering ‘“‘fifty-cent 
words,” watch his transitions, his in- 
troductions, his summaries, and build 
his concepts soundly and surely and 
at a pace adapted to his estimate of 
the student’s rate of comprehension. 

2. Means of self-evaluation.—The 
self-teaching textbook must give the 
student frequent opportunities to 
measure his own progress. There is no 
teacher at hand to tell him how he is 
doing, whether or not he can make use 
of what he has learned, where he 
needs more practice, what re-studying 
he should do. 

The USAFI textbooks were 
equipped with a variety of self-check- 
ing devices. These were much more 
than the conventional, too often per- 
functory, and usually despised “‘chap- 
ter questions.” Few, if any, G.I.’s 
working alone are going to think up 
for their own satisfaction—even less 
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write out—answers to the typical 
essay-type questions which begin 
“Discuss....” or “Compare....” 
or ‘Enumerate It was as- 
sumed, however, that, just as John 
Doe seems to be tempted to try his 
hand at a magazine quiz or a cross- 
word puzzle, the G.I. might be willing, 
if not anxious, to see what he could do 
with the objective type of self-check- 
ing exercise. There was a further im- 
portant advantage in the use of ob- 
jective-type exercises and practice 
material. With a set of answers in the 
back of the book, the student could 
score his own work. Furthermore, by 
means of the key provided with these 
answers, he could find out what re- 
studying or what further practice he 
needed to overcome his faults or to 
clear up his misunderstandings. 

With essay-type questions and exer- 
cises, self-scoring and _ self-analysis 
would have been impossible. Answers 
to questions calling for discussion, 
comparison, etc., might have been 
presented in the answer section of the 
book, but they would have been of 
little help to the student in his effort 
to evaluate his own work. Only by 
calling for a carefully controlled type 
of response could the book provide 
that evaluation of the student’s work 
ordinarily supplied by a living teacher. 

Finally, the student must be given 
an opportunity to check up on his 
learning, not after he had studied 
any given number of pages, but 
whenever the number and the diffi- 
culty of concepts presented seemed to 
make such a checkup desirable and 
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necessary. Self-tests were therefore 
included at what seemed to be “stra- 
tegic” points. Whenever the student 
had covered as much material as he 
might reasonably be expected to as- 
similate in one dose, he must be given 
a chance to take stock of himself and 
to consolidate his gains. This might 
mean numerous self-checking sections 
within a chapter or a unit as well as at 
the end. It also meant the inclusion 
of cumulative self-tests at midcourse 
and at the end of the course. 

3. Motivation through functional as- 
pects.—USAFI self-teachers were 
made for students who were asking for 
them. No one was required to study in 
his off-duty time. Consequently it 
seemed a safe assumption that if Pfc. 
Smith applied for a self-teaching text- 
book in English grammar, he really 
wanted to learn some English gram- 
mar; he wanted a book that would 
avoid anything in the nature of fuss 
and feathers or sugar-coating, a book 
that would get right down to the job 
of teaching him what he ought to 
know about English grammar. 

In the light of this assumption, 
something different in the way of mo- 
tivation seemed to be called for. The 
usual appeals, calculated to convince 
the student that this was a subject 
which he would enjoy, seemed out of 
order. The G.I. would not have be- 
lieved you if you had told him that 
high-school algebra was fun. Instead, 
every effort was made to let the sub- 
ject speak for itself and serve as its 
own motivation. This meant stressing 
the functional aspects of the subject, 
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letting the student see where he was 
going and why, pointing out the pur- 
pose of one topic or unit in terms of 
those that had preceded and those 
that were to follow. In plane geom- 
etry, for instance, he would attack 
Topic C, not in the spirit that it was 
merely the next topic in his book and 
something to be learned, but for the 
reason that the author had convinced 
him that it was the natural next step 
in his study of geometry, that it was a 
step without which he could not hope 
to understand Topic D or E, and that 
it would give him the answer to cer- 
tain questions that might have arisen 
in his study of earlier topics. One of 
the primary aims of such motivation 
was to help the student follow through 
to the completion of the course by 
giving him a constant sense of worth- 
while accomplishment and progress. 
4. Pictures that teach.—The only 
visual aids available to USAFI self- 
teaching textbooks were illustrations 
in the books. The authors could not 
assume that students would have 
access to maps, charts, slides, film- 
strips, or movies. Consequently the 
textbook illustrations had to do double 
or triple duty. There was no space for 
the purely decorative picture. Each 
illustration had to carry its own 
weight by contributing as much to 
the student’s learning as an equivalent 
amount of text material, if not more. 
Ideally, self-teaching textbooks would 
be originally designed to instruct, not 
alone by means of the written word, 
but by a skilfully devised combination 
of the written word and visual aids. 
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Graphs, charts, tables, line cuts, half- 
tones, pictographs, cartoons would be 
used, at times to supplement and re- 
inforce the text, at other times to 
carry their own instruction where they 
were a better teaching medium than 
text could be. 

5. Complete study directions.—For 
lack of a teacher to guide the student 
in his work and to set up study as- 
signments for him, the self-teaching 
textbook must provide complete study 
directions. The student must never 
have any question about what he is to 
do first nor next, nor next. If possible, 
he must have no doubts as to why he 
is to do what he is asked to do. At the 
start he must be told how he is to use 
the book, what the book is trying to 
do, and how he can get the most out 
of it. At the beginning of each section 
or unit, he must be given the general 
purpose and scope of that unit of 
work. As he progresses he must be 
frequently advised how to handle the 
material, that is, to what extent he 
should master details and to what ex- 
tent he should use details only to help 
him grasp major points and concepts 
more clearly. Always he must be en- 
couraged to read with a question or 
questions in his mind to which he is 
seeking answers. Finally, the study 
directions must never neglect the 
visual aids. They must guide the stu- 
dent in the use he is to make of each 
graphic feature of the book. This is 
especially true of such illustrative ma- 
terial as detailed charts, tables, and 
graphs, which frequently can make 
their maximum contribution to learn- 
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ing only in connection with carefully 
directed analysis. 

There are probably no textbooks 
in existence which consistently meet 
all these specifications. They could be 
incorporated fully only in those USAFI 
self-teaching textbooks for which com- 
pletely new manuscripts were pre- 
pared. Even then, time limitations in 
the emergency made it impossible to 
carry through the complete program 
to the satisfaction of authors and 
editors. 

The reader may or may not ap- 
prove of the specifications. But, for 
the purposes of this paper, a definition 
of self-teaching textbooks was needed. 
Without one, a discussion of the use- 
fulness of such books in public schools 
would hardly be possible. 


MAJOR DISADVANTAGES OF SELF- 
TEACHING TEXTBOOKS 


For high-school students working 
under usual school conditions, self- 
teaching textbooks would seem to 
have certain advantages as well as 
disadvantages. The major disadvan- 
tages are fairly obvious. It would be 
surprising if printed materials of in- 
struction designed to meet certain 
rather unusual conditions were found 
to be equally satisfactory and success- 
ful when used under conditions differ- 
ing materially from those originally 
imposed. The USAFI self-teaching 
textbooks were made for individuals 
learning without a teacher and with- 
out the stimulus of other students 
around them. These facts, plus the 
lack of collateral study materials, ac- 
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count in large measure for the educa- 
tional limitations or disadvantages of 
the USAFI self-teaching textbooks. 

Anyone who has tried to devise a 
completely adequate  self-teaching 
textbook knows that there is no fully 
satisfactory substitute for a compe- 
tent teacher in the flesh. The teacher 
contributes immeasurably to the stu- 
dent’s learning. There is no book in 
existence, self-teaching or otherwise, 
which can do what needs to be done 
to provide adequately for individual 
differences among students. The 
USAFI textbooks make a brave at- 
tempt in this direction with their 
system for self-evaluation and for 
remedial study and practice, but they 
inevitably fall far short of the teacher- 
student ideal. No book can guess what 
direction a student’s individual inter- 
ests will take and encourage him to 
pursue those interests. 

The teacher in print has only one 
chance at the instructional job. He 
never knows when he is unsuccess- 
ful in his teaching, and he cannot 
re-present the material in a slightly 
different way so as to clinch the point 
with Student Jones who missed it the 
first time and who is perhaps bound 
to go on missing it if he is limited to 
the single approach of the textbook. 
Thus we could go on to mention the 
almost innumerable examples of the 
limitations of the self-teaching text- 
book in providing for individual dif- 
ferences—limitations which could 
have been minimized or eliminated if 
the book had been designed to assume 
the presence of a competent teacher. 
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Students working in isolation are 
deprived of the many advantages of 
social learning. The self-teaching text- 
books could make no provision, or at 
best only slight provision, for group 
discussion. They could do nothing to 
set the stage for the learning that 
comes from the stimulation of compet- 
itive standards. They could not take 
advantage of the clarification and en- 
richment of ideas that students en- 
joy as a result of talking it over with 
the others in the class. Because they 
were forced to assume that the student 
would be working alone, the self- 
teaching books inevitably missed out 
completely on a very important part 
of the total job of communication. 
They were forced to ignore all the oral 
aspects of learning. They make no 
provision for talking or for listening. 
if the USAFI textbooks could have as- 
sumed that students would be work- 
ing together in groups, even without 
a teacher, they would have been made 
differently—and would have avoided 
one of their present major educational 
disadvantages. 

The necessity for putting all the 
instructional materials for the course 
between the covers of a single book 
imposed serious educational limita- 
tions. The books could neither assume 
nor encourage the use of other tools 
of learning which are common ap- 
purtenances of the high-school class- 
room. They could not suggest col- 
lateral reading, the use of dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and other reference 
materials. In visual aids they were 
limited to those that could be in- 
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cluded in the book. They could say 
little or nothing about firsthand obser- 
vations, excursions, or the use of the 
local community and environment in 
learning. In the sciences they must 
dispense with experimental work in 
the laboratory and with demonstra- 
tions. Even so, the textbooks in 
physics and in automobile mechanics 
set up simple experiments and obser- 
vations making use of materials and 
equipment almost certain to be within 
easy reach of military personnel any- 
where. Nevertheless, the limitation 
as a whole was felt keenly by every- 
one who was in any way responsible 
for the development of USAFI self- 
teaching textbooks. 

The lack of teacher evaluation led 
to another serious disadvantage. As- 
signments and practice were not only 
limited to written responses on the 
part of the student; they were all of 
the “controlled” objective type. Any- 
one who has had experience with ob- 
jective tests realizes that, excellent 
measuring instruments as they are, 
they have their limitations and would 
be seriously inadequate as the sole 
means of stimulating student response 
in a course. Yet in the USAFTI self- 
teachers, student responses were re- 
stricted almost entirely to those called 
for by objective tests. However well 
the items in the self-checking sections 
were devised, they were never a sub- 
stitute for the learning experiences in- 
volved in writing a report, a criticism, 
or a review; in making an outline, a 
chart, or a table; or in engaging in any 
one of a hundred other original, crea- 
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tive activities which are a part of any 
good high-school course. Such crea- 
tive activities could, of course, have 
been assigned in the USAFI books, 
but, with no satisfactory means of 
evaluation available, it is highly im- 
probable that students would have 
taken the trouble to meet the assign- 
ment. Without some sort of evalua- 
tion, the work involved would hardly 
have seemed worth while. 


ADVANTAGES OF SELF-TEACHING 
TEXTBOOKS 


Three of the specifications for self- 
teaching textbooks, namely, clarity of 
exposition, motivation through func- 
tional aspects, and pictures that teach, 
should be and actually are applied to 
high-school textbooks in general. Self- 


checking devices are also found in 
many high-school books. Self-teach- 
ing requirements, however, put these 
specifications very much in the spot- 
light. An author trying to “put the 
teacher in the book”’ feels a sharpened 
and more rigorous responsibility for 
these three specifications. To the ex- 
tent that this feeling is reflected in 
clearer exposition, more functional 
motivation, and better instructional 
pictures, self-teaching textbooks may 
be said to have an educational ad- 
vantage. 

There is still another specification 
which may lead to an educational ad- 
vantage for a self-teaching textbook, 
and that is the specification requiring 
complete study directions. In writing 
a self-teaching textbook, the author 
is, or should be, unequivocally clear 
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as to his audience. He is communicat- 
ing with the student and the student 
alone. He never needs to question 
whether the book is addressed to the 
individual student, or to the teacher, 
or to a group of students. The author 
cannot permit vagueness at any point, 
whether in his text or in his assign- 
ments for study and practice. To the 
extent that this results in a clearer, 
more definite, and more satisfactory 
learning instrument, it may be said to 
be an educational advantage for the 
self-teaching textbook. 

Although in general any textbook 
must rely, to a large extent, upon 
teacher guidance if it is to make ade- 
quate provision for individual differ- 
ences, there is inherent in self-teaching 
one major contribution to this prob- 
lem. With a self-teaching textbook the 
student proceeds at his own rate. As 
soon as he completes one unit or chap- 
ter, he goes on to the next without 
waiting for someone else to catch up 
with him or for the teacher to tell him 
what he is to do. Except for the neces- 
sary uniformity of the course for all 
students, there is nothing of the “lock- 
step” about self-teaching textbooks. 
The fact that they allow freedom in 
individual rate of progress is, in many 
teaching situations, a real educational 
advantage. 

Self-teaching textbooks undoubted- 
ly encourage pupil responsibility in 
learning. The student is very much on 
his own. Unquestionably, many of 
those who used the USAFI self- 
teaching books found this situation 
to be strange and novel. In their prior 
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experience a teacher and learning had 
always gone together, and the idea 
that where there is no teaching there 
can be no learning was considered al- 
most axiomatic. The misuse of the 
verb “learn” in the expression—pre- 
sumably addressed to teachers—“If 
you want me to get it, you got to learn 
me!” is some evidence of the truth of 
this statement. It seems reasonable to 
assume that, through the use of the 
self-teaching textbook, many members 
of our armed forces made a valuable 
and important discovery. They found 
that they could learn without a 
teacher. There are few steps toward 
intellectual maturity more significant 
than this one. It may be, therefore, 
that self-teaching textbooks can serve 
to offset present encouragement to 
over-reliance on the teacher. Certain- 
ly the student responsibility which 
these books foster is a definite educa- 
tional advantage. 

Closely related to this advantage is 
the training which a self-teaching 
course gives in all the reading skills 
and in effective study habits. Every- 
thing that the student gets he gets by 
reading. Unless he does a good reading 
job, he is lost. He must get the central 
thought, read for details, see relation- 
ships, draw conclusions, define, com- 
pare, and (mentally) outline. Further- 
more, the author’s study directions 
and the system for self-evaluation and 
re-study are in themselves a course in 
effective study procedures. Here, then, 
is another of the educational ad- 
vantages of self-teaching textbooks. 

Finally, a self-teaching course may 
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give the student an educational ex- 
perience from which he will profit 
throughout the rest of his life—an 
experience above and beyond that in- 
herent in the content of any particu- 
lar course. Here may be initiated the 
habit of independent study and learn- 
ing which leads the student to become 
his own teacher. If self-teaching text- 
books can accomplish this result, they 
will have gone far toward achieving 
one of the most important objectives 
of public education. 


ANSWERING THE QUESTION 


We come again to the question 
posed in the title of this paper: 
“Should schools use self-teaching text- 
books?” The answer inevitably in- 
volves qualifications. It cannot be a 
simple and direct answer, “Yes” or 
“No.” It should be clear, however, 
that, except when USAFI self-teach- 
ing textbooks are used under condi- 
tions precisely parallel to those for 
which they were designed, they will 
prove only moderately effective. For 
other conditions better textbooks can 
be made. Usually the public schools 
present ‘“‘other conditions.” They are 
staffed with teachers; they are 
equipped with a variety of useful 
teaching and study materials beyond 
the textbook; they offer opportunities 
for group discussion and social learn- 
ing. 

What we have learned, however, in 
the effort to make self-teaching text- 
books may lead to real improvements 
in the textbooks of the future. If the 
educational advantages attributed to 
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the self-teaching books are sound, then 
those advantages should be incorpo- 
rated in textbooks for public-school 
use. We can improve the clarity of 
exposition, and we should. We can do 
a better job of motivation in terms of 
subject matter; we can increase the 
effectiveness of visual aids in the text- 
book. Study directions in the public- 
school textbook should be no less 
clear and definite than those in the 
self-teachers, but they should be made 
for students in a class, working with a 
teacher. There is no reason why the 
individual student, the class as a 
whole, and the teacher should not 
know at all times what the author of 
the textbook expects of them and pre- 
cisely what he would have them do at 
every step in the course. The book 
would then present a clear and definite 
working plan which the teacher might 
adopt or which he might vary as con- 
ditions and his own teaching ingenuity 
demanded. 

Other desirable characteristics of 
the self-teaching textbook can be in- 
corporated in books for school use, and 
they need not carry with them the dis- 
advantages which we have discussed. 
A sane combination of self-evaluation 
and teacher evaluation, of learning 
activities which the student carries 
out entirely on his own and those 
which call for group participation and 
teacher guidance would make pos- 
sible most, if not all, of the other edu- 
cational advantages of self-teaching 
books. In the independent work that 
is provided, students should be able 
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to proceed at their individual rates of 
study, they would assume increased 
responsibility for their own learning, 
they should acquire more effective 
reading and study habits, and they 
should be encouraged to develop the 
permanent habit of independent learn- 
ing and study. 

The books that meet these require- 
ments will not, however, be self- 
teaching textbooks according to the 
specifications necessarily followed by 
the authors and editors of Armed 
Forces Institute publications. Conse- 
quently the best general answer to our 
question should perhaps be: “No, 
schools should not use self-feaching 
textbooks. They should use textbooks 
which incorporate all the advantages 
of self-teaching books and none of 
their disadvantages.” There are such 
textbooks in use in the schools today. 
There will be more in the future. In 
fact, any textbook which communi- 
cates effectively is, to some extent, a 
self-teaching textbook, if we may for a 
moment forget our specialized defini- 
tion. 

Originally, all teaching was done 
orally. The Academy of Plato was 
a bookless school. The medieval uni- 
versity was without textbooks as we 
know them. The teacher was the sole 
source of method, fact, and generaliza- 
tion, perhaps a rather salutary stimu- 
lus to the teaching profession. 

For a long time there was even a 
prejudice against the use of text- 
books. We quote from the “Preface 
Dedicatory” to The Schoolmaster’s 
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Assistant, an arithmetic first published 
in about 1730 and used for nearly 
eighty years in the schools of Britain 
and America. Thomas Dilworth, 
schoolmaster in Wapping, addresses 
prospective users of his textbook as 
follows: 


To the Reverent and Worthy Schoolmas- 
ters in Great Britain and Ireland, Gentle- 
permit me to lay before you the 
following pages which are intended as an 
help towards a more speedy improvement of 
your Scholars in Numbers, and at the same 
time, to take off that heavy burden of writ- 
ing out of rules and questions, which you 
have so long laboured under. 

It may also be further objected, “that to 
teach by a printed book” is an argument of 
ignorance and incapacity He indeed 
(if any such there be) who is afraid his 
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scholars will improve too fast, will undoubt- 
edly decry this method.* 


Textbooks were created to take 
some of the teaching load off the 
teacher’s shoulders and let the student 
learn for himself. In this sense, any 
textbook is a self-teaching instrument. 
To what extent can and should text- 
books do the teaching job? That ques- 
tion this article has attempted to 
answer in the light of the use of cer- 
tain printed materials prepared es- 
pecially for, and used by, the per- 
sonnel of the armed forces of our 
country during World War II. 


Thomas Dilworth, The Schoolmaster’s As- 
sistant, pp. v, vii. Wilmington: Bonsal Niles, 
176-? 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN APPRAISING AND 
DEVELOPING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


E. C. BOLMEIER 
Jackson Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi 


MONG the significant trends in 
secondary education is the 
greater participation of teachers in ap- 
praising and developing the second- 
ary-school program. The success and 
rapidity with which such a movement 
in democratic school practice pro- 
gresses are dependent on several basic 
conditions. 

The first condition, a prerequisite to 
all others, is a willingness on the part 
of the school administrators to share 
the responsibility of educational plan- 
ning with all members of the adminis- 
trative and teaching staffs. Another 
essential is a plan of organization 
which defines intended relationships, 
allocates responsibilities, and permits 
co-operation and participation of 
everyone engaged in the educational 
program. A third essential is a mutual 
understanding and acceptance of an 
actual plan which suggests the pro- 
cedure and the scope of the teachers’ 
participation in appraising and devel- 
oping the school program. 

Numerous school practices that are 
favorable and effective in promoting 
teacher participation in the develop- 
ment of the educational program 
could be described. Only the practices 
of the secondary schools of Jackson, 
Mississippi, will be reported in this 
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article, however, because they are 
more familiar to the writer than are 
those of other school systems. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


The main objective of the entire 
school staff of Jackson is to develop 
and to administer the best educational 
program possible within the limits of 
available resources. The attainment 
of that objective is enhanced by the 
fact that every member of the admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and instruc- 
tional personnel participates in the 
planning of the educational program. 
In many instances the teachers are 
more directly concerned with the 
school program and methods of its 
administration than are the members 
of the administrative force. 

The responsibility for the develop- 
ment and administration of a school 
program rests primarily with the su- 
perintendent of schools. Obviously, in 
a large school system many of the 
superintendent’s responsibilities must 
be delegated to, and shared with, his 
staff, including the classroom teachers. 

Teacher participation in the plan- 
ning of the school program does not 
necessarily detract from the adminis- 
trative authority of the superintend- 
ent, of other members of the central 
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office, or of the school principals. On 
the contrary, when exercised on the 
basis of mutual participation and un- 
derstanding of all who come under its 
control, administrative authority is 
more likely to be effective. 

The teachers’ contributions to ad- 
ministrative decisions should be in the 
nature of recommendations arrived at 
by scientific procedures. It is the 
opinion of those in the central office of 
the Jackson public schools that many 
teachers on the staff are trained spe- 
cialists in their fields who are well 
qualified to advise the central office 
personnel regarding provisions which 
are necessary to strengthen the school 
program. The weight of their recom- 
mendations is usually determined by 
the amount of accompanying objec- 
tive information. This procedure ne- 


cessitates an organization and a plan 
for a continuous evaluative program. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


The departmental organization of 
the Jackson secondary schools affords 
high-school teachers the opportunity 
to participate in the development and 
administration of the educational pro- 
gram in their respective fields. Each 
department selects its own chairman 
annually. The departmental chair- 
men, as such, are not administratively 
responsible to anyone, nor is anyone 
administratively responsible to them. 
The director of secondary education 
acts as an adviser to the various de- 
partments, usually through their re- 
spective chairmen. The activities of 
the departments are not intended to 
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interfere with, or encroach upon, the 
regular administrative functions of 
the high-school principals. Conflicts in 
the understanding of plans and activi- 
ties are avoided by the departments’ 
taking the principals into their con- 
fidence. Moreover, by virtue of their 
positions, the high-school principals 
are members of each of the various 
departments, and, like teachers, have 
the opportunity of participating in 
departmental affairs. 

Many of the educational problems, 
whether of an instructional or an ad- 
ministrative nature, are discussed at 
regular departmental meetings. These 
meetings are held four times during 
the school year, at nine-week inter- 
vals. In addition, numerous special 
meetings of the departments, or of the 
committees of the various depart- 
ments, are held if, and when, the 
chairmen consider them necessary. 
Most of the actual research activity is 
conducted by committees appointed 
by the departmental chairmen. 

The schedules of the departmental 
chairmen are arranged so that they 
have opportunity to deal with depart- 
mental affairs. In general, the depart- 
mental chairmen teach one class less 
each day than do the other teachers. 
Each chairman holds a weekly con- 
ference with the director of secondary 
education to plan and discuss depart- 
mental problems. Occasionally a con- 
ference, including chairmen of several 
departments, is held. These confer- 
ences tend to integrate and to cor- 
relate the activities of the various de- 
partments. 
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PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


It has been the practice of various 
departments to carry on a special 
project each year in addition to the 
ordinary departmental activity. Sev- 
eral years ago each department stud- 
ied and reported on the development 
of an improved marking and reporting 
system. Another year the project con- 
sisted in making a thorough investiga- 
tion and appraisal report on textbooks 
and supplementary materials. Re- 
cently a revision of the units of study 
constituted the main departmental 
project. 

During the 1944-45 school session, 
the departmental chairmen concluded 
that, although it was profitable to 
carry on a single project each year, 
there was also need for departmental 
consideration of other problems at the 
same time. Consequently rather gen- 
eral agreement was manifested in 
favor of an evaluative survey for the 
purpose of appraising and developing 
all phases of the secondary-school pro- 
gram. Our departmental organization 
readily lent itself to that very type of 
research activity. Moreover, it was 
believed that such a continuous de- 
partmental survey would permit all 
teachers to participate in some phase 
of the development of a school pro- 
gram which directly concerned them 
and their activities. 

In order to add unity and com- 
parability to the program, the depart- 
mental chairmen planned, with the 
director of secondary education, a de- 
tailed organization of. the personnel 
and an outline of research problems 
for investigation. The first year’s plan 
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was to outline the problems so that 
there would be four main fields of in- 
vestigation for each department. Each 
departmental member was to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman to a commit- 
tee responsible for investigation of one 
of these fields. After a year of experi- 
ence it was found desirable to make 
slight modifications in the outline that 
was first prepared. Another field was 
added, so that at the present time 
there are five main fields of investiga- 
tion for each department: (1) depart- 
mental organization and activities, 
(2) program of studies, (3) methods of 
instruction, (4) methods of evalua- 
tion, and (5) instructional materials. 

The following outline is merely sug- 
gestive. Emphasis on specific prob- 
lems to be investigated is determined 
largely by the departmental chair- 
men in consultation with the depart- 
mental members and the office of di- 
rector of secondary education. Some 
items of the outline may be disregarded 
entirely, and others not specified in 
the outline might be considered. 


1. Departmental organisation and activi- 
ties.—The experience of last year indicates 
that this phase of the investigation can best 
be conducted by the acting chairman of the 
department rather than by an appointed 
committee. Presumably an account of de- 
partmental activities during the school year 
will provide the introduction to the annual 
report of the evaluative survey. The fact 
that the chairman will report this section of 
the survey does not preclude suggestions 
from any other member of the department 
with respect to (a) functions of the depart- 
mental chairman and of other members, 
(6) frequency and nature of departmental 
meetings, or (c) any other detail of organiza- 
tion or activity. 
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2. Program of studies.—This area of the 
investigation deals especially with such prob- 
lems as (a) introduction of new courses, (5) 
revision of units of study, (c) correlation and 
integration of subject matter of the various 
departments, and (d) correlation and inte- 
gration of the secondary-school curriculums 
with those of the elementary schools and the 
colleges. 

3. Methods of instruction.—Significant 
problems in this field pertain to (a) home 
study, (5) supervised study, (c) use of the 
library, (¢@) employment of visual and audi- 
tory aids, (e) experimentation with various 
methods of teaching, such as the “project 
method,” “contract plan,” “unit method,” 
or the “socialized recitation.” 

4. Methods of evaluation.—The committee 
dealing with this phase of the survey in- 
vestigates (a) the use of locally devised tests, 
(b) the selection and use of standardized 
tests, (c) the reporting of pupil progress, 
(d) promotional practices, and (e) provisions 
for individual differences. 


5. Instructional materials —The main 
problems for consideration under this head- 
ing pertain to (a) appraisal of textbooks, 
(6) selection of workbooks and other mate- 
rials to be purchased by pupils, (c) visual and 
auditory aids, and (d) requisitions for in- 
structional supplies and equipment. 


At the close of the school year each 
departmental chairman submits to the 
director of secondary education an an- 
nual report of the evaluative survey, 
prepared somewhat in conformity 
with the planned outline. However, 
recommendations for innovations and 
modifications which require budgetary 
allowances are submitted early enough 
to be given adequate consideration. 


RESULTS OF THE EVALUATIVE SURVEY 


As is the case with most innovations 
requiring extra work of teachers, the 
practice of conducting an evaluative 


survey has not met with unanimous 
enthusiasm. The central office is at- 
tempting to alleviate, as far as is 
feasible, the obstacles which tend to 
impede progress of the evaluative sur- 
vey. According to opinions of teachers, 
the main objection to the plan is that 
the present teaching load does not 
permit adequate time for research 
study, regardless of the ultimate 
value. This finding in itself, however, 
is valuable in that it indicates to the 
school authorities a need for consider- 
ation as to the desirable ratio of teach- 
ing and non-teaching functions to be 
performed by the teachers. 

Several significant benefits of 
teacher participation in developing 
and appraising the school program by 
means of the evaluative survey are 
definitely apparent. (1) Teachers are 
becoming more habituated to profes- 
sional research activity. (2) Teachers 
are developing a more interested, criti- 
cal, and co-operative attitude toward 
their work. (3) Teachers are provided 
with an opportunity to make con- 
structive criticisms and recommenda- 
tions to those who are in a position to 
consider and to carry out suggestions. 
(4) The school administrators profit 
by the teachers’ viewpoints, which are 
frequently supported with factual 
data gleaned from research. (5) Nu- 
merous recent improvements in the 
school program can be traced to the 
research activities and recommenda- 
tions of the teachers who participated 
in the evaluative survey. It is the 
fruition of effort which will add en- 
thusiasm and continuity to the pro- 
gram. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC REFERENCES THAT DO NOT REFER AND 
CRITERIA FOR COMPILING THOSE THAT DO 


MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN 
N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, Texas 


bie bibliographies in courses of 
study in use in many school sys- 
tems are curiously inadequate and are 
of little help to librarians who wish to 
order the materials or to pupils who 
seek the references. An incorrect word 
in a title, an incomplete title, the 
omission of the date of publication, 
errors in authors’ and editors’ names, 
failure to include the title of the series 
to which a book may belong, the in- 
clusion of out-of-print material—all 
cause trouble and frustration for both 
librarian and pupil and cut down the 
efficiency of otherwise carefully pre- 
pared high-school outlines. 

Some lists give evidence of having 
been compiled from memory or from 
teachers’ hastily penciled suggestions. 
For example, in the outline of a course 
of study for American history, the 
title ““America”’ is listed at the ends of 
various units. When first given, the 
reference reads ‘America, Vol. I (ed. 
S. V. Benét).”’ No other bibliographic 
data are given. Various volumes of 
“America” are given in other lists 
throughout the outline, as ‘America, 
Vol. VIII’; “America, Vol. XII.” 
However, S. V. Benét’s America (Far- 
rar & Rinehart, 1944) is mot a set. 
An hour’s search through various 


catalogues to find an America edited 
by him proved fruitless. Did the 
course-makers, by any chance, mean 
History of American Life (Macmillan 
Co., 12 vols., 1927-34)? Could the 
reference have been to the “Chronicles 
of America’? (Yale University Press, 
50 vols., 1919-21), or to an old set 
still in use in some school libraries, 
The Making of America (DeBower, 
Chapline & Co., 12 vols., 1907)? One 
could not know. 

In another course of study the Dic- 
tionary of American People is listed. 
No editor or publisher is given, and 
the title could not be located. Could 
the compilers have had in mind the 
Dictionary of American History, that 
fine, useful set edited by James Trus- 
low Adams (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
5 vols., 1940), or the excellent Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, edited 
by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 20 vols., 
1928)? Your guess is as good as mine. 

The making of a biblicgraphy is a 
technical task and must be systemati- 
cally and correctly done if the refer- 
ences are to mean anything. In some 
large school systems the co-ordinator 
of libraries works with curriculum 
committees as a materials adviser. A 
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manual of style compiled by heads of 

departments, supervisory administra- 

tors, or the English department and 
conformed to by all the school’s publi- 
cations is practical and business-like. 

For troublesome points that arise 

when making bibliographies, more 

complete help than can be obtained 
from textbooks in composition can be 
found in the following books. 

Louis Shores, ‘Practical Bibliography,’ 
Basic Reference Books, chap. xii. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1939 (sec- 
ond edition). 

M. K. Walraven and Alfred L. Hall-Quest, 
“Bibliography Making,” Library Guid- 
ance for Teachers, chap. vii. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. 

Besides the observance of certain 
fundamentals of bibliography-making 
the following criteria may be kept in 
mind. 

1. Author and title lists alone are 
inadequate. For each book give pub- 
lisher, date, and series, as well as the 
author and title. Since few school li- 
braries have bound periodicals, for 
magazine articles, besides the author 
and title, give the month, year, vol- 
ume, and pages. A reference such 
as “Nature 30:155-6” fills a school 
librarian with despair. Try finding the 
volume numbers on unbound periodi- 
cals. School librarians usually file back 
numbers by year and month. 

2. Check titles against The United 
States Catalog or The Cumulative Book 
Index for accuracy. These basic lists of 
all books published in English give 
complete bibliographic information. 
They are compiled by the H. W. Wil- 


son Company, makers of other indis- 
pensable indexes mentioned in this 
article. Because of the expense of these 
aids, few school libraries have them, 
and it may be necessary to use copies 
at a public library or at a bookstore. 

3. Check with the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries for suitabil- 
ity. This list of desirable books for 
high-school libraries is the librarian’s 
stand-by and should be used more fre- 
quently by curriculum makers. Such 
books as Howard Fast’s highly inflam- 
matory Freedom Road and Louis Brom- 
field’s Green Bay Tree and expensive 
four-dollar, adult biographies, such 
as Edward IF. Benson’s Ferdinand 
Magellan and the same author’s Sir 
Francis Drake, are not included in the 
Standard Catalog and are questionable 
additions to any high-school library. 
If only titles taken from the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries are 
used, Step 2, as just given, could be 
omitted. 

4. Check for consistency in the form 
of the entry. For example, do not give 
the title as Hart’s Contemporaries one 
time, and the full title, American His- 
tory Told by Contemporaries, another. 
Enter by author, if there is an author; 
if not, by title. This rule applies to 
magazine references as well as to 
books. It is not necessary to put maga- 
zine references in a separate list. 

5. Arrange all references alphabeti- 
cally. If a complete list of all refer- 
ences used is given at the beginning or 
at the end of the outline, it may be the 
only list complete with bibliographic 
detail; unit lists may be composed of 
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only author and title citations for 

books, including the volume numbers 

for sets. Magazine references, how- 
ever, should be complete. 

6. Annotate each reference if at all 
possible. Brief descriptive notes geared 
to adolescent interests add immeasur- 
ably to the appeal of a list. W. E. 
Woodward’s The Way Our People 
Lived takes on color if the chapter 
headings are used for annotations for 
the various units as: 

Woodward, W. E. The Way Our People 
Lived, chap. i, “Boston Three Hundred 
Years Ago.” Dutton, 1944. 

7. Check books for availability. 
Woodrow Wilson’s History of the 
American People (Harper, 5 vols.) is 
copyrighted 1902, and few school li- 
braries have the set. Books published 
twenty and thirty years ago are likely 
to be out of print. The fact that cer- 
tain books may be in the library of the 
school in which those who are making 
the study outline are working, does 
not necessarily mean they are in 
others. Again, dependence upon titles 
taken from the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries will obviate this 
weakness in high-school courses of 
study. 

8. Include some material for slow 
readers, of whom every school has a 
share. Some lists compiled for use in 
high schools would do credit to college 
courses. Never have suitable books for 
various ages and abilities been so 
plentiful as now. 

Reading lists such as those pub- 
lished by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the New 


York Public Library would be more 
useful in schools if complete buying 
information were given. While such 
lists are prepared primarily for young 
people, they are also used by teachers 
and by librarians. Librarians use them 
for book selection as well as for read- 
ing guidance, and, as pointed out 
previously, few school libraries have 
tools that supply information for pur- 
chasing books. 

A case in point is that of the reading 
list by Mary Gould Davis, Read To- 
day, Star Tomorrow, which is pub- 
lished and distributed by Pocket 
Books, Inc. It is unusually attractive, 
is illustrated, and contains good an- 
notations, so that the giving away of 
this list to entire student bodies 
brought unusual demands to school 
libraries for the titles listed, and more 
copies of the books had to be bought. 
In buying books, however, librarians 
have to supply, besides the author’s 
name and the title of the book, the 
publisher, the date of publication, and 
the price. Even if ready access to the 
necessary catalogues is available, 
much time is lost in searching through 
various issues if no date of publication 
has been supplied. 

Careful bibliography making is a 
slow process. Teachers who write 
courses of study and compile reading 
lists need ample time and help. The 
checking of catalogues is a tedious 
business, but it is necessary if refer- 
ences are to be so accurate that the 
indicated material can be found im- 
mediately, provided the library has 
the material. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


be items of literature on guidance 
which are listed in this article 
represent no marked trend in any sin- 
gle direction but do reflect substantial 
additions to thought on many phases 
of the function. They signify growth 
in our knowledge of occupations, the 
improvement of tools and techniques 
for matching individuals with jobs, ex- 
panding insight into the most effec- 
tive counseling relationships, a deep- 
ening consciousness of the varied hu- 
man problems with which guidance is 
concerned, and the refinement of our 
concepts of the job of counselor. The 
year’s output constitutes a worthy ad- 
dition to the capital of guidance 
workers. 
DISTRIBUTION! 


452. ANDERSON, DEWEy, and DAvIpson, 

Percy E. Recent Occupational Trends in 
American Labor. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1945. Pp. vilit+134. 
A supplement to the authors’ book, Occu- 
pational Trends in the United States (1940), 
presenting analyses of data from the 1940 
Census. 


453. BIXLER, Ray H., and BIXLer, VIR- 
cIniA H. ‘‘Test Interpretation in Voca- 
tional Counseling,’ Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, V1 (Spring, 
1946), 145-55. 

*See also Item 595 (Fowler) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the November, 

1945, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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454. 


455. 


456. 


Contrasts test interpretation with and 
without the opinion of the counselor and 
shows how the latter practice may be em- 
ployed in consistency with the principles of 
nondirective counseling. 


BrmwcEs, CLARK D. Job Placement of 
the Physically Handicapped. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 
Xiv-+330. 

A careful analysis, useful to counselors and 
placement officers. Treats of specific dis- 
abilities in considerable detail and of job 
characteristics which are related to physi- 
cal limitations. 


CALIVER, AMBROSE. “Certain Factors 
in the Postwar Vocational Guidance of 
Negroes,” Occupations, XXIV (March, 
1946), 347-52. 

A presentation of social, economic, politi- 
cal, educational, and psychological factors. 
Includes a bibliography. 


CLARK, FLORENCE E., and MuRTLAND, 
“Occupational Information in 
Counseling: Present Practices and His- 
torical Development,” Occupations, 
XXIV (May, 1946), 451-75. 

An attempt to summarize what has been 
learned about occupational analysis and 
reporting. A bibliography is presented. 


. FLEEGE, URBAN H., and MALONE, 


HELEN J. ‘‘Motivation in Occupational 
Choice among Junior-Senior High 
School Students,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXXVII (Febru- 
ary, 1946), 77-86. 

A study of the motivation of occupational 
choice of 533 students, which shows a con- 
siderable prevalence of motives that are 
characterized as selfish. 
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460. 


461. 


462. 
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ForRESTER, GERTRUDE. Occupations: A 
Selected List of Pamphlets. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. Pp. 240. 

An annotated bibliography of fifteen hun- 
dred pamphlets, carefully selected for 
soundness of content, recency, availability, 
and inclusion of references for further 
study. 


A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United 
States. Compiled under the direction of 
Carter V. Good. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 
xvi+682. 

A noteworthy reference work on higher 
education, which, because it gives com- 
prehensive information on each of seven- 
teen hundred institutions, is a valuable 
tool for educational counseling. 


Guide to Counseling Materials. A Joint 
Publication of the United States Office 
of Education and the Bureau of Train- 
ing, War Manpower Commission. 
Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. Pp. iv+38. 
A classified list of publications of the War 
Manpower Commission, useful to school 
and adult counselors. The several cate- 
gories, or series, are adequately described, 
and a number of facsimile pages are shown. 


LoncLey, Grapys B. “‘Certain Educa- 
tional Guidance Questions Answered,” 
Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, IX (March, 1946), 
116-33. 

Useful summaries of college-admission re- 
quirements, institutions for certain types 
of specialized training, practices in meeting 
needs of veterans, etc. 


Occupational Data for Counselors: A 
Handbook of Census Injormation Se- 
lected for Use in Guidance. United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 817, 
1945. Pp. iv+36. 

Analyses of data from the 1940 Census and 
comparisons of numbers in selected occu- 
pations to show trends from r1g10 to 1940. 


463. 


464. 


466. 


467. 


[September 


OccUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITY SERVICE, 
WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
FACULTY OF THE OHIO STATE UNIVER- 
sity. Ohio State and Occupations. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1945. Pp. viiit+198. 

Lists the occupations for which each de- 
partment prepares its students. 


SHARTLE, CARROLL L. Occupational In- 
formation: Its Development and A pPli- 
cation. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946. Pp. xiv-+340. 

Sets forth what has been learned about ob- 
taining and using occupational! informa- 
tion, about describing and classifying jobs, 
and about occupational trends, reflecting 
especially the research activity carried on 
by the United States Employment Service 
since 1934. 


. STEPHENS, Everett W. Compari- 


son of New England Norms with Na- 
tional Norms on the Revised Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board Test—Series 
AA,” Occupations, XXIV (November, 
1945), 1OI-4. 

A carefully conducted testing of 2,936 
high-school Seniors and 3,332 Juniors in 
widely distributed New England high 
schools yielded scores notably higher than 
the national norms furnished with the test. 


Van ALtyn, KeiTH. Job Placement 
Reference with Introduction to the Job 
Placement Technique. Los Angeles, 
California: National Institute of Voca- 
tional Research, Inc., 1945. Pp. xiv+ 
362. 

A manual designed to promote the match- 
ing of individuals and jobs. Proposes the 
use of a comprehensive Job Qualification 
Inventory, which yields a profile of the in- 
dividual, in conjunction with a convenient 
plan for comparing the profile with a great 
variety of jobs. 

War MANPOWER COMMISSION, STAFF, 
DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS. 
“Factor Analysis of Occupational Apti- 
tude Tests,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, V (Summer, 1945), 
147-55. 
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Describes progress in factor analysis of the 
many aptitude tests used in the United 
States Employment Service. This research 
aims eventually at the standardizing of a 
battery of tests which will ascertain apti- 
tude for a large number of occupations. 
WEISIGER, LovisE P. “A Plan for the 
Development of School Placement 
Service in Richmond, Virginia, for 
School-leaving Youth,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXX1X (April, 
1946), 622-32. 

States the responsibility of school authotri- 
ties for placement and sets forth the or- 
ganization and functions necessary in a 
placement service for Richmond. 

Younc, ELLISON. 
“Some Sociological Aspects of Voca- 
tional Guidance of Negro Children,” 
Journal of Negro Education, XV (Win- 
ter, 1946), 21-30. 

A study based on interviews with one hun- 
dred ninth-grade Negro girls in Pittsburgh 
reveals the vocational-guidance problems 
of a minority group. 


ADJUSTMENT? 


Cook, KATHERINE M. The Place of 
Visiting Teacher Services in the School 
Program. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 6, 1945. Pp. iv+46. 
Growth and present status of the visiting- 
teacher movement are shown, and desir- 
able lines of future development are dis- 
cussed. 

CuRRAN, CHARLES A. Personality Fac- 
tors in Counseling. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1945. Pp. xx+288. 

A scientific investigation of nondirective 
counseling by means of objective analysis 
of the twenty phonographically recorded 
interviews held with one client. The pur- 
pose of the investigation was to show how 
personality change was brought about. 
Mastow, A. H.; Hirsu, STEIN, 
MARCELLA; and HONIGMANN, IRMA. 


220 (Alsop) and 236 


(Kvaraceus) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the May, 1946, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


473- 


474. 


476. 


“A Clinically Derived Test for Measur- 
ing Psychological Security-Insecurity,” 
Journal of General Psychology, XX XIII 
(July, 1945), 21-41. 

A useful analytical contrast of the attri- 
butes of security and insecurity. Presents 
a security-insecurity test, together with 
explanation of validation and of values and 
limitations. 

SNYDER, U. “An Investiga- 
tion of the Nature of Non-directive 
Psychotherapy,” Journal of General 
Psychology, XX XIII (October, 1945), 
193-223. 

Forty-eight therapeutic interviews which 
were held in the treatment of six different 
cases are analyzed by classification of 
counselor and client statements, so as to 
differentiate the various categories of con- 
tent and of feeling expressed. 

SNYDER, WILLIAM U. “‘Recent Investi- 
gations of Mental Hygiene in the 
Schools,” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, XXIV (October 17, November 14, 
and December 12, 1945), 178-85, 222~ 
24, 231-48. 

A series of articles presenting a summary of 
“the experimental and survey studies deal- 
ing with the mental hygiene of school chil- 
dren which have appeared in the literature 
since 1936.” Presents a bibliography of 163 
titles. 


. STRANG, RutH. “The High School 


Dean’s Professional Day,” Journal of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, IX (March, 1946), 99-115. 

A survey of the work of sixty-three deans 
of women holding high-school positions. 
Gives an analysis of time expenditure and 
simple diaries of daily activity. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


Borpin, Epwarp S. “Diagnosis in 
Counseling and Psychotherapy,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, VI (Summer, 1946), 169-84. 
Offers a classification of diagnostic con- 
cepts psychologically based and oriented 
with reference both to directive and non- 
directive counseling. 
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CHISHOLM, LESLIE L. Guiding Youth in 
the Secondary School. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1945. Pp. xii+434. 

A general treatment of the field, featured 
by the personal viewpoint of the author. 


CHISHOLM, LESLIE L. “Major Handi- 
caps Interfering with Guidance,” School 
Review, LIV (January, 1946), 24-31. 
High-school principals in the state of 
Washington asserted that inadequate prep- 
aration of teachers, lack of time on the part 
of teachers and principal, teacher turnover, 
and teachers’ lack of interest were major 
handicaps to guidance programs. 


Cox, RacHEL Dunaway. Counselors 
and Their Work. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: Archives Publishing Co., 1945. 
Pp. x+246. 

A scientific job analysis based on question- 
naire replies and interviews with a hundred 
unusually successful counselors in second- 
ary schools. Results are reported under 
such titles as “Work with Pupils—Services 
to Individuals,” ‘Work with Pupils— 
Services to Groups,” “Work with Parents,” 
“The Counselor and His Colleagues,” 
“The Counselor and the Community.” 
The counselors’ backgrounds of education 
and experience are also thoroughly ex- 
plored and are so reported as to bear help- 
fully on the standards of certification and 
employment of counselors. 


Crow, LEsTER D., and Crow, ALICE. 
Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. Pp. xii+366. 

A presentation of the problems of adoles- 
cent youth, characterized by a nontechni- 
cal style and by the reporting of many 
examples. 

ExstroM, G. F. ““‘Why Farm Children 
Leave School,” School Review, LIV 
(April, 1946), 231-37. 

A survey of two Minnesota counties, show- 
ing the need for greater attention to orien- 
tation and articulation. 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E., and Happ, 
MarIon CROSLEY. Guidance Practices 
at Work. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. x +326. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


486. 


487. 


488. 


|September 


Brief descriptions of practice in the details 
of guidance activity, with authors and 
schools prominently identified for each 
description. 


FLEEGE, URBAN H. Self-revelation of the 
Adolescent Boy. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. xiv+ 
384. 

By the use of anonymous questionnaires, 
the problems of adolescent boys were ascer- 
tained, revealing the diversity and the in- 
tensity of their challenge to guidance. 
Data are presented in tables and with 
graphic aids. 


“Guidance Problems in California 
Schools,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XXI (February, 
1946), 73-102. 

Largely devoted to outstanding practices 
in individual schools or school systems. 
Reported in nine articles. 


HAWKES, HERBERT EpwIn, and 
HAWKEs, LORETTE ROSE 
Through a Dean’s Open Door. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. Pp. xiv+242. 

A nontechnical treatment, rich in human 
interest, of the function of the dean as one 
who is concerned with the rounded devel- 
opment of the student as a person. 


KLEIN, Paut E., and Morritt, RuTH 
E. Counseling Techniques in Adult Edu- 
cation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+186. 

A general treatment of problems, tech- 
niques, and organization of counseling of 
adult students, especially those in public 
evening high schools. 


MAYNARD, RutuH C. “Need for Im- 
provement in Counseling Procedures,” 
School Review, LIIL (November, 1945), 
530-33. 

Presents concretely the problem of appor- 
tioning the counselor’s time. 


Mayo, Exton. The Social Problems of 
an Industrial Civilization. Boston: 
Division of Research, Graduate School 
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of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1945. Pp. xviii+150. 

An interpretation of the human and social 
problems of modern industry, based largely 
on studies of the psychological relations of 
worker with fellow-worker and of worker 
with management. 


NOLAN, EsTHER Grace. ‘Training 
Teachers To Use Measurement as a 
Guidance Tool,” Education, LXVI 
(March, 1946), 436-42. 

Suggests major learnings to be acquired 
and cites a definite program. 


RocErs, CARL R. “Psychometric Tests 
and Client-centered Counseling,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, 
VI (Spring, 1946), 139-44. 

Explains under what conditions tests may 
be used as an aid to nondirective counsel- 
ing. 


RoceErs, CARL R., and WALLEN, JOHN 
L. Counseling with Returned Service- 
men. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. viii+-160. 

An exposition of nondirective counseling 
with veterans, featured by exact reporting 
of interviews and illustrating the appropri- 
ate use of tests and occupational] informa- 
tion. 


Sacus, GeorGiA May. Evaluation of 
Group Guidance Work in Secondary 
Schools. Southern California Educa- 
tional Monographs No. 14. Los Ange- 
les, California: University of Southern 
California Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+120. 
Reports measurements of the relative ef- 
fectiveness of group guidance as carried on 
in one junior high school by a plan using a 
specialized guidance teacher and in an- 
other junior high school by a plan using 
the home-room teacher. 


Scott, Ira D. Manual of Advisement 
and Guidance. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 
1945. Pp. x +234. 

Outlines the procedure to be followed in the 
Veterans Administration Guidance Cen- 
ters. 


494. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “The Cumula- 


495. 


406. 


497- 


498. 


tive Record in the Guidance Program,” 
School Review, LIV (March, 1946), 
154-61. 

States the importance of a cumulative rec- 
ord and lists the characteristics it should 
have. 


TYLER, RALPH W. “Extension of Re- 
sponsibilities for Counseling and Guid- 
ance in Higher Institutions,” School 
Review, LIII (September, 1945), 391- 
400. 

Presents the needs for distributive and 
adjustive counseling, the instruments and 
techniques available, and the purposes to 
be served by a university counseling serv- 
ice. 


Wicutwick, M. IRENE. Vocational 
Interest Patterns. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 900. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1945. 
Pp. vit+232. 

Reports a comparison of vocational inter- 
ests of college Freshman women with their 
interests four and eight years later. Shows 
extent of permanence and change and rela- 
tion of interest patterns to present job sat- 
isfaction. 


WILSON, FRANCES MorGan. Procedures 
in Evaluating a Guidance Program. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1945. Pp. viii+2r1o. 

Notes significant features of the guidance 
program and indicates the role of the ques- 
tionnaire, the interview, and observational 
techniques in the appraisal of guidance 
procedures. 


WricHT, BARBARA H. “Minneapolis 
School Counselors Analyze Their Jobs,” 
Occupations, XXIV (January, 1946), 
214-19. 

Separate analyses of junior and of senior 
high school counselors’ jobs, with “duties” 
and “knowledge and skills needed” pre- 
sented in parallel columns. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


HicH-Scnoo, CurricutumMs Must BE 
REALISTIC.—Today there is a definite need 
for a high-school curriculum which will 
enable our youth to cope effectively with the 
increasingly critical problems of American 
living. Any serious proposal advanced to 
meet this need merits the closest study. In 
this class belongs a newly published book: 
dealing with curriculum planning for the sec- 
ondary school. 

The first chapters of the book discuss 
early phases of American life and education; 
the later sections deal with conflicting educa- 
tional theories, national curriculum move- 
ments, and reorganization of subject fields; 
and the final chapters consider the implica- 
tions of recent planning for a high-school cur- 
riculum that will meet modern needs. The 
volume also includes a preface by the author, 
an index, and illustrative materials drawn 
from state and local courses of study. 

The reader is straightway impressed with 
the scholarly and thoroughgoing treatment 
of historical materials bearing on the second- 
ary curriculum, as exemplified in the discus- 
sion of the backgrounds of the conventional 
American high school. However, when the 
author turns to current curriculum planning 
and its potentialities for improving curricu- 
lum practices, the treatment reveals serious 
limitations. The field worker does not receive 
the assistance which the title of the book 
leads him to expect. 

The examples of, and comments on, cur- 
riculum plans tend to be so numerous as to be 
confusing to most field workers, who want a 
certain degree of simplicity and unity in cur- 
riculum projects that they undertake. The 
excerpts from courses of study have been dis- 
criminately chosen, but printed outlines do 
not show what a curriculum is—the things 

tJ. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary 
School Curriculum. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+-560. $3.50. 


that pupils do daily under the guidance of 
teachers. Teachers and administrators want 
to know how a curriculum innovation was 
initiated, what practical difficulties were en- 
countered, how the difficulties were over- 
come, what changes were necessary, and how 
the co-operation of parents and community 
leaders was obtained. Instead, those seeking 
help are impressed and aided by detailed ac- 
counts of things that have been done rather 
than by general statements of things that 
should be done. 

In basing his work mainly on analysis of 
curriculum philosophy and reports of field 
plans, the author obtained wide coverage 
without attaining penetrating depth. Experi- 
mental work in the field in an individual 
school over a period of years opens a number 
of significant problems that otherwise go 
unnoticed. Many such problems are either 
omitted or inadequately treated in the sec- 
tion of the book dealing with organization of 
the curriculum and with units of work. How, 
for example, is adequate repetition in essen- 
tial activities of living attained at increas- 
ingly mature levels of pupil development? 
How can classroom planning be carried into 
realization in the daily living of the pupils? 
Does the large unit of learning deserve the 
emphasis it now receives in general educa- 
tion, or should it be supplemented widely 
with short and medium-length units carried 
on concurrently? 

The author’s summing-up for the modern- 
izing of the secondary-school curriculum 
shows no marked departure from the con- 
ventional concept of mastery of the subject 
fields through intellectual processes. It does 
not pursue far the unmistakable course of the 
curriculum as it has moved from the illusory 
curriculum of memorizing formalized infor- 
mation toward the true curriculum of carry- 
ing out activities essential to successful liv- 
ing, clearly as that course has been marked 
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by such milestones as ‘‘the activity move- 
ment,” “the core curriculum,” and “the 
community school.” 

The author appears close to recognition of 
experience as the main ingredient of learning 
in his pronounced emphasis on “work experi- 
ence,” which he extends to include many 
civic and social activities; but he misses 
when he makes the work experience a corol- 
lary of reading and discussion instead of 
making it the way of learning in which read- 
ing and discussion serve as means. Why a 
work experience merits curriculum status 
and treatment differing fundamentally from 
that of a health experience, a recreation ex- 
perience, or a communication experience is 
not explained. The early specialization advo- 
cated in connection with productive work 
for youth who are entering industry or other 
occupations that do not require a college 
education appears to skirt perilously close to 
the idea of class education. 

Not much space is devoted to the indi- 
vidual secondary school in the discussion of 
the curriculum process. Though this reviewer 
values highly the supplementing services 
rendered by central departments of school 
systems, he feels that much greater emphasis 
than this book indicates should be placed on 
the principal’s leadership, the partnership of 
parents in the educative process, the first- 
hand guidance of pupils’ experiences, and 
other factors inherent in the individual 
school situation. 

The positive services of the volume should 
by no means be overlooked, however. 
Though field workers may not find in its 
pages all the practical aids they desire, they 
should, nevertheless, read it for the stimula- 
tion afforded by its comprehensive sum- 
mary of curriculum theory. Classes in teach- 
er-training institutions should utilize it wide- 
ly as a source of both curriculum back- 
grounds and historical materials for the sec- 
ondary school. 


PAuL R. PIERCE 


Wells High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


TEXTBOOKS FOR HiGH-ScHooL Wor Lp 
History.—If it be true that we are now en- 
gaged in a race between education and catas- 
trophe, it would seem reasonable to assume 
that one essential ingredient of that educa- 
tion is a broader, deeper, and more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the world of human 
society outside our national borders. In our 
education “system,” as now constituted, the 
one senior high school course in which such 
an understanding is the major objective is 
most commonly a tenth-grade, one-year elec- 
tive survey of world history, sometimes sup- 
plemented by a little ‘“air-age’”’ geography. 
(Truly progressive systems constitute nota- 
ble exceptions to this general rule.) One must 
be pardoned a few pessimistic moments 
when the thought occurs that much of for- 
mal education has not yet entered the race! 
Squaring the circle and writing a truly ade- 
quate textbook for this one-year survey seem 
to the writer about equally likely of success. 
Fortunately, however, there are bold spirits 
who still essay the latter task. 

The product of one of these heroic at- 
tempts is a book! of 820 two-column pages, 
which weighs 58 ounces! It supplants Robin- 
son, Smith, and Breasted’s Our World Today 
and Yesterday, the ancestor of which, in turn, 
was Robinson, Breasted, and Smith’s A Gen- 
eral History of Europe, which, in 1921, ran 
over 667 ordinary pages and weighed 38} 
ounces. The second work here reviewed? is 
similar in format to the first, but it totals 664 
pages and weighs only three pounds. (It is 
interesting, even though nonprofitable, to 
speculate on the probable dimensions of the 
world-history book of 1971, unless drastic 
changes, educational or other, occur in the 
meantime.) Each book is beautifully illus- 
trated. The maps are somewhat more nu- 


* Emma Peters Smith, David Saville Muzzey, 
and Minnie Lloyd, World History: The Struggle 
for Civilization. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1946. Pp. 
xvi+820+- xxviii. $2.80. 


2 Arthur C. Bining, Arthur C. Howland, and 
Richard L. Shryock, This Our World: A Pageant 
of World History. New York: Newson & Co., 
1946. Pp. xvi+664. $2.80. 
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merous and, in the reviewer’s opinion, more 
generally useful in World History than in 
This Our World. The typography, paper, and 
binding of both works seem excellent in this 
era of shortages and substitutes. Basically, 
both are organized into large chronological 
divisions and then subdivided topically 
within each large unit or part. 

World History will appeal to those teach- 
ers who wish to spend most of the year on the 
developments of the past century. For ex- 
ample, when they have reached the end of 
the first quarter of the book, they will be in 
a medieval town; at the mid-point they will 
be deep into the Industrial Revolution and 
modern socialism; the last one-fourth of the 
work is concerned wholly with developments 
of the past twenty-five or thirty years. Of its 
ten parts, the last three are, respectively: 
“Conflict of the Great Powers’ [1914-20], 
“Europe and the Treaty of Versailles,” and 
“The War To Save Civilization.” The latter 
heading, incidentally, seems slightly incon- 
sistent with the proposition put forth by the 
authors that “‘the results of both world wars 
seem to prove that nothing can ever be 
settled by fighting and that those who win 
always lose more than they gain” (p. 565). 
The proposition is not quite in harmony with 
the statement that, if the Nazis had won, 
“we should have found ourselves suddenly 
living under the conditions of the tenth cen- 
tury” (p. 5). The latter statement seems also 
rather unfair to the tenth century whose 
brutality and lawlessness lacked both the 
calculated cruelty and the efficiency of the 
Nazi regime. A sentence on page 591 implies, 
without quite saying it, that Stalin returned 
to Russia in 1917 from foreign exile; to many 
the fact that Stalin’s exiles were within the 
Russian Empire is a rather significant fact. 
Such minor blemishes, however, are not 
characteristic. On most of the writer’s tests 
for relative adequacy and for accuracy of 
content, World History made a high score. 

This Our World also is a good textbook. 
Its introduction uses most effectively the 
present as an approach to the study of the 
past, without allowing the approach to 
“swallow” the history. In its comprehensive- 
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ness and in the quality of smooth, sequential 
organization, This Our World is a decidedly 
superior textbook. Unit V, “How Christiani- 
ty and Other World Religions Were Estab- 
lished,’”’ seems to solve the problem of bring- 
ing in the Far East naturally and most sig- 
nificantly where it belongs instead of waiting 
for Europeans to rediscover the area and 
then treating the earlier period to explain 
what Europeans found there. Its combina- 
tion of the basic ideas and the history of the 
early growth of Judaism, Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, and Mohammedan- 
ism is especially effective. Also, the short sec- 
tions on the United States help to make This 
Our World more truly a world history, though 
why our form of federalism was not specifi- 
cally mentioned as an American contribu- 
tion is not apparent. 

In its proportioning of space to periods, 
This Our World is more conservative. It 
first quarter ends about 622 A.D.; its mid- 
point is about 1263; and the last one-fourth 
of the book begins with the late nineteenth 
century rather than with 1919, as in World 
History. Minor criticisms might be made of 
the omission of the modern peace movement 
as a movement and of the excessive compres- 
sion into less than a hundred words of the 
ideas of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels and 
the growth of pre-1914 socialism—all this in 
a book which seeks to explain a world in 
which Messrs. Attlee and Stalin represent 
two of the “Big Three.” 

Both works are well provided with “aids 
to learning,” including questions on the text. 
This Our World has also a list of “Things To 
Do.” World History is more elaborate; it has 
questions for “Further Inquiry,” and special 
map projects, lists of terms and names to be 
identified or explained, rather useful time 
lines, and even genealogical tables. Both give 
excellent references in special works and in 
biography and _ historical fiction. Source 
readings are rarely referred to, thus almost 
fulfilling Professor F. M. Fling’s prophecy of 
forty-nine years ago that, “‘if the pupils were 
not brought into immediate contact with the 
sources, such material would never be used 
at all, even for purposes of illustration” 
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(American Historical Review, III [April, 
1898], 413). Consequently it seems rather im- 
probable that pupils will gain from either 
book any very clear conception of the fact 
that we really know much more about some 
periods than about others, of the ways in 
which historians find out about the past, and 
of the difference between historical facts and 
interpretation. History as an authorita- 
tive(!!) body of knowledge represented by 
current selections of facts and interpreta- 
tions may be assimilated to a degree by the 
abler students; that history is also a process 
of inquiry is not likely to occur to any but 
the most alert pupil. To say this is merely to 
say that both works arein line with prevailing 
fashions in the teaching and writing of his- 
tory for secondary schools and that the re- 
viewer is fifty years behind the times. 

If the reviewer had to teach one-year 
tenth-grade world history survey again and 
had to use a single textbook, he would prob- 
ably use one or the other of these two works. 


RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


OVERCOMING DEFICIENCIES IN TOOL 
SuBjEcts.—As every teacher knows, many 
pupils who enter high school each year are 
badly retarded in one or more of the “‘tool” 
subjects—reading, spelling, handwriting, and 
English usage. The need for accurate diag- 
nosis and effective remedial teaching in these 
areas has become more acute during the past 
generation because secondary-school enrol- 
ments have increased several fold and be- 
cause the character of the school population 
at this level has changed. In many high 
schools, an attempt is now being made to 
meet this need as far as reading is concerned, 
and in some of them, the need for remedial 
teaching in the other subjects is also being 
recognized. Widespread interest may, there- 
fore, be anticipated in a new book! written 
especially to help high-school teachers with 
their diagnostic and remedial problems. 

t Glenn Myers Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. Pp. xvi+-422. $3.25. 


The book has three parts. The first part 
deals with diagnostic and remedial teaching 
of reading and comprises approximately half 
the total number of pages. The second part 
consists of four chapters devoted, respective- 
ly, to arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and 
the fundamentals of English, in their various 
diagnostic and remedial aspects. The third 
part, including only thirty-three pages, con- 
tains one chapter on making case studies and 
a very brief one on preparing for remedial 
teaching. 

Blair’s approach to, and treatment of, 
diagnosis and remedial work are definitely 
those of the practitioner rather than the 
theorist. For the most part, he omits, or 
skirts around the edges of, the considerable 
number of theoretical and controversial 
questions in these four subjects and stresses 
the down-to-earth questions of what to do, 
how to do it, and what to do it with. In a 
sense, therefore, his treatment of diagnosis 
and remediation is not complete, but he does 
well the job he sets out to do. 

This book is a very practical publication. 
It contains up-to-date information on a 
variety of diagnostic and remedial materials 
and their uses. It describes in considerable 
detail selected remedial programs in differ- 
ent schools and thus shows by example what 
can be done in this field. It explains, and 
gives illustrations of, one of the basic tech- 
niques in remedial work, the case study. 

The coverage of tests and of remedial ma- 
terials and practice exercises is wide, and the 
discussion about them is accurate although, 
in the main, uncritical. The information on 
the different types of tests would have been 
somewhat more helpful if the results of re- 
search on these tests, including reliability 
and validity data, had been summarized. 

For the basic material in the book, the 
author has drawn upon his findings in a 
nation-wide survey of remedial teaching at 
the secondary-school level and upon the liter- 
ature dealing with remedial and corrective 
instruction. The literature is used discerning- 
ly and effectively and with commendable 
craftsmanship in the correctness and com- 
pleteness of the citations. 
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Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools is primarily a book for 
teachers in service. It is not probable that the 
remedial specialists or clinicians, accustomed 
to dealing intensively with individual cases, 
will find in this book much that is new to 
them. In the opinion of the reviewer, how- 
ever, all teachers and counselors in junior 
and senior high schools would benefit from 
reading the book and could profitably keep 
it at hand for reference to the wealth of prac- 
tical information it contains on one of the 
most important functions of present-day 
high schools. 

ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Educational Records Bureau 
New York City 


PicTuRES BRING LIFE TO THE STUDY OF 
GEOMETRY.—The present emphasis in educa- 
tion on basing the high-school curriculum on 
the needs of the pupil, rather than on the 
presentation of subject material, has had an 
effect on the development of new textbooks. 
A new book on plane geometry that is in 
harmony with this philosophy has recently 
been published. 

The authors have included many attrac- 
tive illustrations with which they point out 
the geometric aspects of environment, thus 
making the subject more appealing and in- 
teresting to the pupil. An introduction of 
about eighty pages connects the pupil’s past 
experiences and observations to the formal 
study of geometric proofs. In introducing the 
concept of measurement of angles and the 
use of the protractor, the book shows pic- 
tures of an aerial navigator working with a 
radio compass. An accompanying paragraph 
describes the similarity of use of the two in- 
struments in measuring angles. More than a 
hundred such illustrations are included. In- 
teresting in themselves and illustrating cer- 
tain geometric concepts, these illustrations 


t Rachel P. Keniston and Jean Tully, Plane 
Geometry. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1946. Pp. viii+ 
392. $1.88. 
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make the course both practical and real to 
the pupil. Such an approach to a mathemati- 
cal subject is likely to lessen somewhat many 
of the original fears and dislikes of mathe- 
matics that the pupil may have. 

Several paragraphs on deductive and in- 
ductive thinking are included throughout the 
book in order to develop an awareness of the 
logic of geometry and to correlate it with rea- 
soning in nonmathematical thinking. In de- 
veloping the concept of deductive thinking, 
the authors have compared the logic used to 
prove many geometric theorems with the 
logic behind certain business advertisements. 
Such comparisons show the pupil that the 
type of reasoning used in solving geometric 
problems has application to everyday life. 

To meet the varying needs and abilities of 
the pupils, the authors have scaled the exer- 
cises according to degree of difficulty so that 
the teacher, through proper selection, can 
challenge the brighter pupils to work up to 
their best efforts. Around thirty paragraphs 
which are indicated as optional material are 
included in the book. These paragraphs pre- 
sent both information of historical impor- 
tance in the study of plane geometry and 
additional proofs of many of the theorems 
and serve as an introduction to courses in 
solid geometry and trigonometry. This paral- 
lel presentation of advanced study with the 
plane-geometry course integrates vertically 
the study of mathematics and is superior to 
the old method of presenting the advanced 
courses in a single chapter at the end of the 
book, for it presents simultaneously related 
material of the new and the old subject. 
This method of presentation also prevents 
the possibility of failure to cover the intro- 
ductory material because of lack of time. 
Furthermore, because the historical notes are 
included in the text of the book rather than 
in appendixes, as is often done, they are more 
likely to be read by the high-school pupil. 

On comparing the contents of this book 
with that of other approved textbooks and 
with several state courses of study, this 
writer found that all fundamental theorems, 
constructions, axioms, definitions, and postu- 
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lates have been included. However, fewer 
exercises to be solved by the pupil are given. 
Nevertheless, the work that is required 
should be sufficient to enable the pupil to 
pass any standardized test or college- 
entrance examination. All in all, this publi- 
cation is one of the most practical and inter- 


esting plane-geometry textbooks for a high- 
school, general-education curriculum that 
this writer has examined. 


TiLtTon DavIs, JR. 


Morgan Park Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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